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Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from ^larch 
1973 through September 1974. 



Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases. It is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupin3S : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micros- 
film (i-IF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation fwn University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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ED 068 695 VT 017 198 

SheriUr, Bruce 

TMclicn' Giii<le lo GnMp V«c»tfoMrf GaldMCt. 

Pub Date 71 
Notc-74p. 

Available from-'Bellnian Publishing Company, 
Post Office Box 1 72. Cambridge. Mat- 
sachusetts 02138 
Docum««t Not AvailaMt fnm EDKS. 
De$cnrtors->Carecr Planning* *CUnroom 
Guidance Programs. Grade 10. Grade IS. 
*Group Guidance. High School Studenu. *Oc* 
cu^tionat Guidance. *TeachingGuides, *Vo- 
cational Counseling. Vocatiooat uevelopment 
This guide presents a sample program m voca^ 
tional guidance which may be included at a unit 
in a subject maRer coui»c such as English or so- 
cial studies, a homeroom program, or as a 
separate course. Siwdfically. this program is 
predicated upon having one classroom meeting a 
week during which either inexperienced or ex* 
pcrienced teachers or counselors help 10th or 
1 Ith grade studenu to become familiar with the 
world of work and develop tentative occupational 
plans based on realization of how abilities, in- 
terests, and personality may be utihzed in the 
work world. The guide consists of three units 
covering: (1) The Worid of Work. (2) Knowiog 
Yourself, and <3> Securing a lob and Progressing 
in It The lesson plans for each unit contain ob- 
jectives, motivational techniques, recommended 
student assignments, and suggested teacher and 
student resources. Several sample teaching 
materials are appended. (SB) 
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StQpp, James L. Whttttesey, R. R. 
Practical Group CouMeUng for ParmU: Ao A^ 
plicaUoa for the Public Schools. 

Note— Up. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Dcficriptofk— Counseling, Counseling Goats. Edu- 
cational Counseling. 'Elementary School 
CounMling. Family Counseling. *Group 
Guidance. Guid^ince. 'Guidance Programs. 
'Parent Counseling. 'Parent School Helation- 
fthip. Pupil Personnel Workers 
In order to provide a direct service to parents 
and to mobilize a cooperati<c effort between 
school and home, a scries of group coumtcling 
sessions were pUnncd. The project was designed 
to permit flexibility in group composition, goals 
attempted, ditcuxnion contents, meeting timcs» 
and physical arrangements. The initial lack of for- 
mal direction stimulated various staff members to 
promote parent groups with programs divergent 
in nature. The fnllowing groups were started from 
this frame of reference and have been carried 
through to termination: ( I } a group of junior and 
senior high school students, teachers, and school 
pefKonnel; (2) a group for parents of elementary 
children whose problems were primarily 
ueademie but with a wide variety of severity; and 
(3) a scries of discussion groups sponsored in 
cooperation with the local mental health ccnt<^r. 
It is hoped that a more formal research polic) 
used in conjunction with periodic follow*up and 
review will provide, sounder direction 
(Author/BW) 



ED 068 864 CG 007 569 

Boyd^ £. Vkwr 

Problem Solving Project, Phaws I and 11. 

New York State Education Dept.. Albany. Bu* 

rciiu of Guidance. 
Pub Date 72 
Note— 6 1 p. 

EDRS Price MF*$0.65 HOS3.29 

ERIC 



Descriptor s~'Co mm unication ( i nougni 

Transfer). Communication Skills. Counseling. 
'Counseling Goats. Educational Counseling. 
'Git)Up Cbunseling. Guidance Cdunseling. 
Leaders Guides. 'Leadership Training. 
Problem Solving. Program Descriptions. 
Schools. 'Self Actualization. Self Concept. Stu- 
dent Leadership. Systems Analysb. Trainers 
A project designed to put into practice ele- 
menu of new and tested concepts in the 
behavioral sciences is described. It contains ele- 
ments of humanistic education, systems analysts, 
group counseling and group guidance, and princi* 
pies knovm to improve communication between 
people and to lead to a better understanding of 
self. The suggestions within thb bcoklet have 
been tried in schools in the state of New York in 
claurooro and faculty groups and found to work 
m particular situations. However, they have been 
designed as an ideal program and have not all 
been used in a single school situation. Tl»e 
Problem Solving Project. Phase II. is a booklet 
designed to outline a basic program for the 
leaders or facilitators of the small groups which 
serve as instructional tools. A aelMeaming pro- 
gram for trainer* and selection procedures for 
student leaden and trainer* arc included. 
(Author/BW) wk;iu«». 
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ED 068 874 

Meyer, Marilyn And Others 
A TraMRg MctiMd lo Tcacb IWaiirnfcwIwsli 

Piscr CMMntSi^ 
Fub Date 27 Mar 72 

Note— 27p.; Paper presented at the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Conven- 
tion, March 25-30. 1972. Chicago, tllinott 
EDRS Pries MF-ms HC.$3^9 
Dcscriptors^Acadcmic Achievement. Ctoltcgc 
Freshmen. 'College Students. Counseling. 
•Counseling CoaU. Counselor Qualifications. 
Educational Counseling. •Group Counseling. 
'Nonprofessional Pcnonnd, •peer Groups. 
Peer Relationship. Training. 'Underuchicvers 
The tmining methods used to develop peer 
counselofa to eolcad counseling groups and pro> 
vide both remedial and preventive counseling to 
academically able freshmen who have never per- 
formed at a level in keeping with their potential 
are described. Freshman subjects were selected 
on ii voluntary basis from those who scored in the 
top quartilc in the American College Testing Pn>' 
gram, but failed to reach a 2.00 grade point 
average. The diffcrcntbting treatment between 
the experimental and contr«)l groups consisted of 
8 peer-led counseling group experience. The **ef- 
fcct** of the group experience on academic 
behavior was measured by compuring gnidc point 
averages of the experimental and control groufw. 
In addition. folk>w-up data is to be collected for 
three consecutive itemesteni. The major body of 
this report is a verbatim transcript of some of the 
group sessions. (Author/OW) 
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Hro\%n, Duane And Otherx 

The <;nod <:roup: An Investigation of the Charac- 

tfrixtlcs. Attitjdfs. and Dlspultion of Its Mem- 

t«ni. Final Report. 
Wc4t Virginia Univ., Mnrgantown. Dept. of 

Counseling and Guidance. 
Spons Agency— National Center for Educutionnl 

Research and Development (DHEW/OE). 

Washtngtoti, DC. 
Bureau No-BR^O 0-075 
Pub Date Sep 72 
Grant-.OEG-3-7l.0083 



Notc~49p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Docriptoni— 'Group Dynamics. Group Relations. 

'Group^. 'Scasitivity Training. Sociometric 

Techniques. 'T Groups, 'Trainers 

ThiN paper attempts to identify those eharac- 
tcruitiCK of a "good group" (sensitivity group) 
which should \>c emphasized or fostered if group 
mumhcrs arc to have a group experience which is 
meaningful to and productive for them. The 
research around which this report is based is 
di.%cux>cd under the headings of sensitivity train- 
ing groups, self^iisclosure. trui^t. cohcsivcncss (in- 
terpersonal attraction), ambiguity toleraiKe locus 
of control, aftcct. tmd personal style. This quest 
for the clcmentx which compose a' vital group 
leads to a cognizance of the charactertsttcs. at- 
titudes, and dispositions which should be 
cmphaiiizx:d or nurtured during training. T1;e vari- 
;iblc^ of trust, self •disclosure, and cohesiveness 
arc of current concern to the proponents of the t- 
group method. The expression of affect variable 
is annthcr essential ingredient in vital group rela- 
tinnv These variables, in addition to locus of con- 
trol, ambiguity tolenncc. and sixteen personality 
factors, have been chosen as targets in the 
inquiry. Implications that the first four variablss 
arc related to the differentiation nf a good group 
arc found throughout the tKxIy of research. Only 
within the **gtxid" encounter group does one find 
the unselfish giving and receiving which is sought 
by a number of people today. ( Author/WS) 
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SirotrA, Robert W,, Ed. And Others 
ScMttlvtCy Trateing and Group EncottMer, In- 
troductkm. 

Report No-GUL-254 
Pub Date 71 
Note-.225p. 

Available from— Grosset Sl Dunlap. New York, 
New York ($2.95. paperback) 

Doeumcnt Not Available froM EDRS« 

Descriptors— Adults. Bibliographies. Books, 
Group Dynamics, 'Group Therapy. Guides. 
'Human Relations, Interaction Process Analy- 
sis. Interpersonal Competence. Interpersonal 
Relationship. Personal Growth. Psychology. 
'Psychotherapy. Role Raying. 'Self Con- 
gruence. 'Sensitivity Training. Social fHycholo* 
gy. T Groups 

"Sensitivity Training and Group Encounter** at- 
tempts to explore group interaction on many 
levels- verbal, sensory, and physical. It can be 
utilized as a model for dealing with vartous forms 
of interpersonal relations, from ongoing social »• 
sues to the isnlation. alienation, and distrust felt 
by the members of a grnup. Presented as a guide 
to this development of means of enhancing 
human relatcdness and individual potential 
through dynamic groups processes are articles 
representative of the major sensitivity ap- 
proaches. The tcc!iniqucs. benefits, and some- 
times the limitations nf grnup experiences arc 
discussed. Among the topics presented arc the 
conceptual framework, the distinctions among the 
different kinds of sensitivity and encounter 
methods, and the history and development of the 
sensitivity training mnvement. Separate sections 
on T-groups, attack approaches, psychodrama, 
and the marathon arc included. Bibllngraphies 
are prnvided following each of five sections in the 
book, and three appendixes present A. Sensory 
Apprnaches. A Selected Bibliography; 6. A 
Selected <icn<?ral Encounter Bibliogr.iphy; and C 
Notes on the Contributors. ( Author/DB) 
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A OncrlptJve Study ollhc Ute of PROANA S: A 
ComputerlzMl Tcchnk|ue for Um AnaJyiii ol 
Snwll Group InCcractkMi. 

Pub Date 72 

Notc-I04p. PhD. Dtuertation. The UniverMty 
of Oklahoma 

Available fromw-Umverstly Microfilms. A Xerox 
Company. Dis&crtation Copies. Post Ofnce Box 
1764. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order No 
72-22.140. MF $4.00. Xerography $10 00) 

OocumMl Not Available from EORS. 

Descriptors— 'Communication (Thought 
Transfer). *OrC)Up Dynamics, *(ifoup Rela* 
tioa%, 'Interaction Process Analyse. Predictive 
V'May. Predictor Variables, Sampling. 
*Suttsttca! Analysis. Suiistical Studies 

Identifiers— 'Computerized Techniques 
(PROANA 5) 

The purpose of this study was to generate 
descriptive statistical estimates regarding the ex- 
pected prrportion of occurrence of each of the 
PROANA 5 (Process Analysis) variables (line 
usage, clique group, detrimental clique group, 
leadership, and dominance) in small group com- 
munication A second purpose was to determine 
the expected pattern of interaction when plotting 
interaction by two minute intervals The subjects 
(N=40, 5 -man groups) were randomly selected 
from the student body of Bethany Nararene Col- 
lege. In all but two of the variables, the propor- 
tion of occurrence met expectations and sup- 
ported the PROANA 5 assumptions The two ex- 
ceptions were the balance of participation and 
the isolation variables The data analysis on the 
two-minute interval data was not conclusive. 
(Author/LG) 
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Sage, Eilis H, Rubensiein, Alice 

EocouiUcr Groups and Chanfe: Bduvlofal or 

Seir*Repofft DaU? 
Pub Date Mar 72 

Note— 6p.: Research paper presented at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention* Chicago, March, 1972 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC*$3^ 
Descriptors— 'Behavioral Science Research, 
'Behavior Change, Data Analysis, 'Group 
Therapy, 'Models, 'Self Evaluation 
fd^ntiHers— 'Encounter Groups 

In this study, two hypotheses %verc tested: (I) 
Self'feport data are unrelated to behavior chanfc; 
(2) Exposure to competent models of open and 
helpful behavior increases this skill performance 
in an encounter group. Two encounter groups 
were conducted with IS college students who had 
the incentive to become more open, honest, and 
helpful. One group was presented with labour of 
mtcrolab activities; the other, labour of video 
tape with instructions and modeling of open and 
helpfu) behavior. The Persona] Orientation Inven* 
tory (POD was administered before, following^ 
and 3 weeks after each group. Behavk>ral rating 
forms for openness and helping were used 50 
minutes of each hour by trained raters. The POI 
dau indicated that all particlpanu reported sig« 
niflcani change in the positive direction. No sig* 
niflcant differences between groups were evident 
Attliough self report daU reflected no level e'* 
fects, behavioral data reflected signtflcant overall 
level effects on both combined openness and 
combined helping. Tlie results of the study sup* 
ported the hypot>ieses. Six references and 5 la* 
bles arc included. (Author) 



F.I) 071 J58 KM 010 503 

Introduction to P$>chology and Leadership. Part 

Three; Group Dynamics. Content Outline, Ter* 

minal and KnabUng Objectives. 

S*.u:il Acidcmv. Annapolis. Md . Wcstinghrtusc 

rc.irnmg C4)rp . AnnupolK, Md 
Sp.m\ Agcncv-^Njtionul Center for Hducihimtil 

Kcxcirch and Development (OHhW/Oh), 

VVtuhington. D C 
Bwfciu So^nn 8.044K 
l»uh l).He Mj\ 71 
CifiitMU N006006X.C 1^2.^ 
Scic ^5p . Sec .iho t M 010 4 iM .imt KM 010 

419 

KDRS Price MK.$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Descriptors- Autoinstrucfional Aid\. *Hch.ivior«il 



(it)jc'ctivc\. ( ommuniejtitin ( Thought 
Ir.invfcr). ♦Cciur^- ( ontcnt. ♦Ciroup l))njnncs. 
Group Kcljtions. Oroup>. Individual Psycholo- 
g>. Leadership. ♦.Military Training. ♦Per- 
formance SpcciHcations. Programed ln\truc 
tion. Psychology. SiUttj] fs>chology 
The content i\ outhixd .ind ihe tcrmin<il .ind 
enabling objectives are prnidcd for a curriculum 
area on group dynumic\ (w» BM 010 424. fiM 
010 425. FM 010 4^4. and hM i:iO 467). p.irt of 
an intriHluetion to psychcilogy and leadcr\hip 
courM? for the United States Naval Academy (see 
the final report\ whic'i \umm,iri7c the courw 
development {irojoct. HM 010 4IK. |-:M 010 4|9. 
and f:M 010 4X4) I.M 010 420 thriiugh l-M 010 
447 and TM 010 451 through HM 010 512 arc 
related documents tSHi 



ED 073 013 SO 005 319 

Hvtopaintn, Pentti 

UvcstifstioM laio Ihc iMCrvctiaMi Precvsiw VI. 
Qf^ Warfc as a Social IsteractlM nmm A 

Helsinki Univ. (Finland). Inst- of Education. 
Pub Date May 72 

Note— 38p.; Research Bulletin No. 31 
EDRS Price MF-SO^S HC.U.29 
DcKriptors— 'Behavioral Science Research, Case 
Studies. Grade 4, •Group Behavior, 'Group 
Dynamics. 'Interaction Process Analysts, 
Models, Social Integration, Social Relations, 
Taxonomy, Video Tape Recordings 
Identifiers— Fi niand 

The aim of this study was to describe and 
analyze the nature of group work through a series 
of thirteen video Uped classroom lessons for 
fourth grade students. Using a case approach 
technique, the emphasis was on methodological 
problems. The study showed that erc;^ the in* 
vestigation of a single mode of instruction such as 
group work is a highly complicated task. On the 
other hand, it revealed the fertility of the use of a 
theoretical framework in an intensive case ap* 
proach. It was found that pupils* group work is 
colored with adapted and task-oriented acts. Five 
appendices are included in the study: 1 ) interac* 
tion variables- rotated factor matrix; 2) test varia* 
bles. personality trait assessment and sociometric 
variables; 3) the general course of a group work 
lesson •i2th lesson; 4) Koskenniemi*S sociological 
individual tvocs: and 5) a list of variables. {FDD 
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Caida, Ctofft AT., Ed. 

fracfc^iagii a SympmUmm m Ac tlst Cm* 
^rocfdwvi la Ihe PrrmtftM m4 Tftafmt of 
Drug and AMbal AddlcllM. 

Georgia Univ., Athena. Geofgia Center t*H Con- ' 

tinuing Education. 
Pub Date 72 
Note-l4Sp. 

CDRS Me* HfMM HCMM 

Oescriptors-Atcohol Education, •Alcohorisai. 
Conference Reports. •Dnig Abuse. Drag Ad- 
diction, Drug EducaUon, •Group Activities. 
•Group Counseling. Group Experienoc. Group 
Gukiance. Health Education, •Sociatfy Deviant 
Behavior. Symposia 

The theme of the fiAh annual Sympooum on 
Group Procedufts was •Hie Use oT Group 
Procedures in the Prevention and Tftaiment of 
Drag and ^Alcohol Addiction.** Symposium par- 
ticipanu mcluded professionals in counseling; 
clinical, school, and educational psychohMv. 
fMychiatiy. and social work. In addition, inviu- 
tio J were sent to members of government, taw 
enforcement, and the judiciary. The symposium 
consisted of the following settiont: a group 
therapy session; psychodrama intervention with 
drag addicts; behavior modification with alcohol* 
tcs; a vahies-oriented approach to drag abuse 
prevention education: a game of confrontotMn 
with a view to changing the life style of the hard 
core addict; ar«d the use of fantasy anf gestalt 
therapy with drat addicts. (WS/Author) 



1^ Use ef Casta tai ikc Evaluatlaa aT T»nt 
Ouneiag Afpraachca with EkMUniy SciMi 

Chttim. 
Pub Date May 72 

Note-.l2p. 

EORS Prfes HV-t^M liC>3J9 
Dcscriptoo— •Counselor Peiformanoe. Cbua* 
setora. •Etementaiy School CounsetiAg. Be* 
mentery School Studenta, Ekmentaiy School 
Tcacbert. Evaluation. *Gn9up CounseltM. 
•MeaMirement Instramenn. McMurcnicnt 
Techniques. 'Pafent Teacher Omfemcca 
ldentrfieTa--CASES, Cbping Analysis Scheduin 
for Educational Settinp 
The purpose of the study waa to explofe the ef- 
fect of parent and teacher oonailtatkm used m 
conjunction with group couascliflg o« the ciMa- 
room behavior of first, second, third, and fourth 
grade children. The instramente selected wero iu 
conjunction with the primary purpose of the sIh* 
dy; the effect of vanous counseling approachea 
on chiklren*s rl aai r oo m behavior. Thua. two m- 
strumcnts were chosen; one the teachen would 
use to evahiale the children^ changes ia behavior 
(Walker. I96g-Wafter Piobiem Behavior IdentW- 
cation Checklist) and a second an olysctfw dMa- 
room observer would use to rate cMtdroo^ 
behavior (Sfaukling. 196g-Copiag Aaalyaia 



Schedule for Edocatio'nal Settif^'((^es>. flM 
there would be mo sigaiflcant dif* 
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hypothesis that there ' ^ 

fereoccs among Group CdunseliM/Pafewt* 
Teacher ConsulMioa. Group CoMsetittg. PaiM* 
Teacher ro ns M» ayo<, aM ContiJ^ Group 
Proccduios waa aoc aooapiaC Raaalto suggest that 
Parent-Teacher CaMitlMioii waa *a ummi dTac- 
uve strategy imad hi the «Mdillc«ioo oT dasa* 
room behavior aad that CASES was the aMOl 

(Author/SES) ^ 
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Conyne^ Robert K. Silver, Robert J. 
EfTcctt of Two Experiential Approaches on Al- 
titudes Toward Growth Groups. 

Pub Date Feb 73 

Note— I3p.: Paper presented at the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Conven- 
tion, February 9-12, 1973, San Diego 

EDRS Prke MF40.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Attitudes, ^Changing Attitudes, 
College Students, * Counseling Programs, 
Counselors, Experience, Group Beluivior, 
Group D)'namics, * Group Experience, Group 
Membership, 'Groups, Participant Involve* 
men I. Participation. * Personal Growth, 
Research Projects 

This study compares the dilTerential effective- 
ness of two experiential approaches, direct and 
vicarious, to the induction of change in self- re- 
ports of altitudes toward personal growth groups. 
University undergraduate volunteers were as- 
signed and exposed to one of three treatment 
conditions: 1 ) a structured, direct experience in a 
micro-laboratory personal growth group design; 
2) a vicaricMJs experience involving the viewing of 
a filmed personal growth group; or 3) a no treat- 
ment control condition A questionnaire contain- 
ing SIX Itkert-type 5cale items involving attitudes 
toward personal growth groups was completed by 
each subject after exposure to the experimental 
treatment. Results by the study strongly support 
the basic assumption that attitudinal changes are 
accomplished most validly through participation 
in which individuals arc directly involved. These 
results have clear implications for the counseling 
professional engaged in conccpluatiring an(2 im« 
plementtng developmental programs that focus 
entirely or in Part on attitude chs.tee. (Auiho''> 



ED 074 429 CG 007 934 

f'o, Walter O. Robinson, Craift 
Behavior Modification in (;roup Therapy. 
Pub Date 72 

Note— 2<)p . Paper presented at the annua) con- 
vention of the American Psychological A$>'H:ia- 
tum (Honolulu. September. 1972) 

K1)R$ Price MF*$0.65 flC43.29 

Descriptors— •Behavior Change. Behavior 
Development. 'Groups, Ciroup Therapy. Oroiip 
'.'nity. Helping Kehitionship, 'Intervention, 
'Learning Theoncs. Literature Reviews. 
Mulcts. Thcrapcotie Knvironmcnt. Thcranv 
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I his pa|)cr IS a \y>(ematic attempt to apply the 
Itriiiciplcs and techniques of behavior nuMJirica- 
ttoii to proceN<( and outcome in group therapy 
Ihc fratiicuork t\ derived from leartiing theory, 
and 1^ iiiined at providing a coneeptu.i} nnHJcI for 
the understanding and practice of group therapy 
in uhich i^yniptoni redress is *he primary goal. A 
nuiiiticr of pronuMiig thcra|*utte strategies and 
tcehniques evolved directly from the application 
I if a behavioral methodology to groups. These 
strategies and techniques are presented m the 
the development of group cohcsiveness, assess* 
nieiit. and intervention Particular emphasis is 
plaeed upo ihe crucial role of thorough and on- 
going assessntcnt Intervention is comprised of 
Tivc major iherapeutte thrust^ us follows. A.) en* 
gaging in grade J behavioral tasks both inside and 
outside the group; B ) training m self- change 
strategies and techniques. C ) enhancing client 
iiuitivation and participation in therapy. D ) using 
group members as therapeutic change agents; and 
I: ) ensuring gcncrali7.ati()n of newly learned 
hehavuirN from the safe confines tif the group to 
the world outside. The advanUges and hmitations 
of this approach to group therapy were discussed. 
(Author) 
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A'i«x. Sttrtnan Anthon\ 

The Kffrcts of <;ruup HibUocoufiMling on Selected 
Ffiuilh-Cinuk StudenU Ulio Are t'nd£r«<»i»ev- 
inK in Rcadini;. 

Puh Date 72 

Note— .I77p. l:d.U Dissertation. University of 
the PariHc 

•\\ailahle from ^University Microfilms. A Xerox 
0)mp.iny. Dissertation Copies. P»)St Office Box 
1764. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106 (Order No. 
72 10.788. MFilm $4 00. Xerography $10 00) 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptor's *Bihtiotherapy. Grade 4. * Group 
Counseling. Reading Achievement. Reading 
(Comprehension. 'Reading Development. 
* Reading Improvement. Self Concept. *Student 
Attitudes. Vocabulary 
Kieiilitlcrs^ *Bthliocounscltfig 

lliis study tested the cffcetiveness of 
bihltiicounseting. group coun^rling using books as 
an adjunct, on 4K fourth-grade hoys whose third- 
grade reading scores fell two or more stanmes 
below their third -gradi? 10 scores iTic Gates 
MacGinitic Reading Test. Survey D. the San 
Diego CiHinty Inventory of Reading Attitude, ;ind 
ihe Self'Concept and .Motivation Inventory were 
.Kiniinistcred as pretests and as immediate six* 
month postlcsts Kor ten weeks, the bo>s m the 
twti cs|>enmental subgroups and the two control 
siroup fuo subgroups attended twicc*weekly 
hib'uK'ounscling sessions conducted by the in- 
votigjtor |"he boys read orally fur 20 minutes 
from nine award -winning children's trade books 
fcituring .t young male protagonist and/or a 
theme of adventure, humor, or sports 1 hey then 
discussed the stories according to a procedure 
.ufaptcd from "Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions." fotirtti edition, by Crosby In both post test 
administrations, the group!) receiving Uihliocoun- 
\eling h.!d significantly highei reading tom- 
prehension scores, closely approached the level 
of sigoificaiice in v<>c.ihulary, and experienced 
highly significint improvement in their attitude 
toward reading .ind their reading self-concept 
(Author/IO) 
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Oy\ en , Ste\en V And Others 

Fluency. Flexibility, and Originality as a Function 

of Group Size. 
Pub 0.ite Feb 73 

NdtC'-Mp. Paper presented .tl Annual Meeting 
of t\* terican Hducational Research Association 
(New Orleans, Louisiana. February 25'March 
I. 1973) 
KORS Prke MF-$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Ocwnptors— •Creativity. •Group Dynamics, In* 
struction. •Problem S<»lving. •Research 
The purpose wa« to determine the effect of 
group ^\^t on both the total and the average per 
person fluency, flexibility, and originahty of 
rcspimses to problem solvmg tasks. One hundred 
sisty-three college juniors and seniors were as- 
signed at ranJom to group* of one. three, six. or 
twelve members. All groups were given identical 
instructions *o respond aloud to three Orobjem* 
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solving tasks KCsuits stu tweet tnat as group si/e 
increased, so did the total group fluency, flexibili- 
ty, and originality, however, groups with three 
members were statistically indutinguishahk- frtim 
groups with MX members In terms t>f Hexihihty. 
SIX* member groups generated no more categories 
of responses than did twelve- member groups 
Results also shuwed that as grtHjp si/e increased, 
the per person contribution tended to diminish, 
and that groups of six or of twelve members ap- 
pear to inhibit per- person contrihutitms equally 
(l)T) 
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i)avtdshoftr. Charles O. 

Career Devebpmeat Groups: Why We Did It! 

Colorado State Univ.. Ft Collins. 

Pub* Date Feb 73 

Note— 7p . Presented at American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. San Diego. California. 
February 9-12. 1973 
EDRS Price MF-SO.65 MC-S3.29 
Descriptors— Career Choice. Career Planning, 
•College Students. Counseling. Counseling £f- 
feetiveness. Counseling Programs. •Group 
Counseling. Occupational Choice. •Occupa- 
tional tnformu.i'n. Program Description^^. •Vo- 
cational Counseling. •Vocational Development 
The document presents a program of career 
development <roup« im\\'A\*t^ vn 3 univerMty 
setting til meet the increasing demand for voc.i- 
lionat eounM:ling. as well as from a general 
discontent with traditional one-to-one individual 
counseling. Structured exercises were designed to 
actively 'involve participants in occupational in- 
formation-seeking behavior, while specitic tasks 
taught student to explore the world of work 
through exposure to campus and community 
resources. Group members shared information 
they had gathered during the three one hour scs> 
sions when the group met. In addition, pcrsonah* 
ty and interest tests were administered and 
discussed in rclatio.n to other factors that in- 
fluence :i career decision. Specific plans for 
evaluation were developed and initialed after the 
program was developed to its present format, 
thus data available for analysis arc limited The 
measure of vocational attitude maturity used in 
the project was Critcs' Vocational Development 
Inventory, (Authur/SHS) 
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/>avi#. gobert E. Cilttland, BitH 

Cr—f Ci^rlMCft f«r UM CMftidm A rr*. 
graa G«M« far Gr««^ trfntt W«tfctfc«fa f«r 
Scb««l CMRMiara. 

Sponi Agency— Ten newee Sfate Dept. of Educa- 
tion. Nashville. 

rub Date Jul 73 

Note-42p. 

EDRS ftkt MP-$0.«5 HC.$9J9 
Detcriptora-«CounMlor«. Evaluation Methods. 
Croup Dynatnies. *Group Espcrience. Group 
GuidaiiM. Group Unity. •Leadership Training, 
•reriofial Growth. Rolt Ptayiiif* •Workthopa 
This booklet atrvM ai m katia for an ex- 
perienca^aic4 grovp gtiMaiicc workshop for 
school cotiMciors. Sy proYidhig activities, prac- 
tice In Mathorfolofjr. 9m4 feWbeek* Ike workshop 
alms at tiM followkig objectives: (I) to equip 
counielort wHIi specific teclraHeee appropriate to 
group leaders; (2) to eacovraga counselor 
creativity In group guidance activities; <3) to 
promote personal development of group leadert; 
and (4) to deveksp improved skills in interper- 
sonal relations. The major techniques employed 
to meet these objectives consist of brainstorming, 
achieving consensus, building group unttv. and 
role playing. The booklet diKusses five types of 
group leadership styles and provides evaluatiott 
skills related to group activities. Personal growth 
sessions and communication skills constitute addi- 
tional emphasis of the workshop. (AuthorA^AA) 
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Improving Interpersonal Relatlenslilfs a«oa< 
Sealer Hlth School Stedenu In A Rccea:]y 
Desetreiated School. 
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Alachua County School Hoard. Gatnesvtlte. Ma. 
Spons Agency— Omce of Education (DHEW). 

Washington. D.C. 
Bureau No-BR-I D 07t 
Pub Date Jun 73 
G ran t -O EO-4.72 -00 1 2 
Note— 76p. 

EDKS PHcc MP*$0.«S HC-f 3.29 

Deseriptors— 'Changing Attitudes. 'Group 

Guidance. 'High School Students. Interper* 

son«l Relationship. Multimedia Instruction. 

Public Schools. 'Racial Attitudes. 'School ta« 

tegration. Self Concept. Values 
Identifiers- Social Distance Scale. Tennessee Self 

Concept Scale 

This pilot project tests the effectiveness of 
group process techniques and value clanfication 
strategies for changing attitudes of senior h^h 
school students partieipating in a curriculum in« 
votving extensive media utilization. Speaficatly. 
the study provides opportLnities for students: (t) 
to examine alternatives and to ulk about the 
values and conscquenees of those ftnatty selected; 
and (2) to examine the similarities and dif' 
ferences of people, particularly those in racial 
and religious subcultures. The study involves 30 
black stttdenu and 30 white studenu who at* 
tended five seminars featuring a free exchange of 
ideas and feelings. The seminars used books, 
taped programs, field trips, tog books, aad vahie 
sheets in tbeir instructional approach. Subjects 
were administered the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale and the Social Disunce Scale before and 
after the seminars. Results show that the program 
achieved some success in modifying attitudes 
toward self and other*. (AuthorA*AA) 
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A GaMe to Perseaal Ciplorallea Trtro«(h Greap 

Gaklaaee. K-12. 
Louisiana Sute Dept. of Education. Baton 

Rouge.; Louisiana Technological Univ., Ruston. 
Pub Date 70 

Note— 5Sp.; Bulletin No. I I7t 
CDtS Prke MP-SMS HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— 'Educational Guidance. 'Group 
Guidance, Guides. 'Information Needs. Learn- 
ing Activities. 'Occupational Information. 
'Personal Growth. Social Values 
This publication presents specific guidelines to 
be used by counselors and teachers in the :mple- 
mentation of an effective program of individual 
exploration through group guidance. The pro* 
gram aims at offering students the opportunity to 
understand themselves and their present and fu* 
ture environments; however, no effort is made to 
include group counseling activities, Personal, so* 
cial. educational, and occupational information 
for studenu is presented at three levels of 
development: kindergarten through sistli grade, 
seventh through ninth grade » and tenth through 
twelfth grade. At each level, sttention is focused 
on five areas of consideration: ( I ) uniqae infor* 
mational needs of studenu at that particular level 
of maturity: (2) suggested group activities to 
meet these needs: (3) immediately adapuble 
resource aids for teachers; <4) rifereacas 
teachers can use for in-depth study; aad (S) an 
evaluation to te.t the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. Through the use of this guide, priorities 
may be established for building a coatbuous. 
systematic, vertical guidance system lo belp 
prepare alt studenu for deciskin making ia their 
DOst Khool en vironmenu. ( Author/NMF). 
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The Group Guidance Profram: Career Guidance 

Through Groups. Vohine 1. Operations 

Manual. 

Vocational Guidance Service. Houston. Tex. 
Spons Agency— Manpower Administration 

(DOL). Washington. DC. OrTice of Research 

and Development. 
Pub Date 15 Jun 73 
Note-308p.: Sec also CE 000 SI4 
Available from— National Technical tnformatbn 

Service. Springfiekj. VA 22151 (PB 222 123. 

MF SI.45. HC S6 00, paper copy also available 

for SI I.OO per set of 2 reporU as PB 222 122 

SET) 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— 'Career Education. Group Dynam* 
ics. 'Group Guidance. Manpower Needs. 



ManuaU. *Occjptftional Guidance, Occupa* 
lional Information. Program Planning. *Sccon* 
(Jary Grades, Self Coneept. Vocational Coun- 
seling 

The Group Guidance Program is a eomprehcn' 
sue career guidjnce program dcjtigncd to prepare 
>(*ung adults for a positive transition from high 
school Ut suitable employment or post'high 
school triitning The program matvruU deal v^ith 
three major arvii* sclf'iiwareneM. Uhor market 
information, and tools for employment Volume t 
of a tttti «olume manual reports on how students 
in the program meet m small groups^ 'based on 
the assumption that collectively, they arc aware 
of many facets of the world of work and if 
properly sfimiifated. can teach one another more 
effectively than can an adbit teach them through 
formalized presentations The operations manual 
IS written as a gude to assist school districts and 
other interested agencies in developing their own 
operational group career guidance p ograms. Por- 
tions of this document are not fully legible. 
(Author) 
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I'urkinftton, Kftth Anderson, Carol 

The Group Cuidaaee Program: Career Guldaisee 
Tiir<Migh Group Dynamics For Secondary 
55chc • Students. Volume 11. Curriculum Materi- 
als. 

Vocational Guidance Service. Houston, Tex 

Spons Agency— Manpower Administration 
(DOL). Washington. D.C Office of Research 
and Development. 

Pub Date 15 iun 73 

Note— 324p.; See also CE0005I3 

Available from— National Technical Information 
Service. Springfield. VA 22151 (PB 222 124, 
MF $1.45. HC $6,00. paper copy also available 
for $11.00 per set of 2 reports as PB 222 122 
SET) 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Descriptors— Career Education. Group Dynamics, 
•Group Guidance, * Instructional Materials, 
•Occupational Guidance. Occupational Infor- 
mation. 'Secondary Grades. Vocational Coun- 
seling. 'Vocational Development 
Volume 2 of a two volume report on student 
curriculum materials is intended for use in a 
group career guidance program. Included arc 
group sesaion outlines with complete facilitator 
instructions and student group matenaJt, either 
developed or used by the original Group 
Guidance Program. Most of the group sessions in- 
volve the case study method; however, there arc 
other techniques including the usage of pencil 
and paper, resource persons, and role playing tn 
the context of a usk*ortcnted group guidance 
process. The curriculum materials are organized 
under three main headings: sclf-awarcness, labor 
n*arket information, and tools for employment. 
(Author) 
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Kimhaii. HonaU GcIm. Chirks J. 
Self-ActuallMllon la a MtrailMa Crawth Cro«p: 

Dothe Stroffg CM Stronger? 
Maryland Univ., CoHcge Park. Counseling 

Center, 
Report No— RR^73 
Pub Date 73 

Available from-<-Charles J. Gclto. Counseling 
Center, University of Maryland. College Park 
20742 

EDRS Price MF*$0,65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptor*— College Students. 'Counseling Ef> 
fcctivenesa. Group Counseling. 'Group Ex* 
perience. Mental Health, Research. 'Self Ac- 
tualization. Self Concept. 'Scniitfvlty Training. 
'T Groups 

Identifiers- 'Personal Orientation Inventory 

This study examined the effects of a weekend 
marathon on the level of seiractuattzation of col- 
lege students one and four weeks following their 
group exf«erience. It also studied the relationship 
between ego strength and extent of change iti 
self 'actualization during a marathon. Generally, 
the group experience did increase self-actualiza- 
tion and the effects persisted through the fourth 
week after the group. The possibility of a sleeper 
effect was discussed, and hypotheses were offered 
regarding conditions necessary for such groups to 
be effective Participants' initial level of ego 
itrength was unrelated to changes in self-ac> 
O ilization. (Author) 
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Modifleattea of *Hefe*aa4*Na«* Affective, ftti- 

tack tM HmfM^'k VerkaUtatlaM te U4 aad 

Lea 4 e riess Craapa, 
Pub Date 71 
Note-l9p- 

EDRS Price Mr*$0.65 HC*$3.29 

DcKriptors— Affective Behavior. ^Behavior 
Change. 'Empathy. 'Feedbacic, Group Dynam- 
ics. 'Group Therapy. Motivation, Operant 
Conditionii^, 'Reinforcement, Research Pro- 
iects, TherapisU 

The purpose of the present study was to deter- 
mine if a procedure coukJ be devised to eliminate 
the need for a therapist in reinforcing for eiprct* 
sions of affect, feedback, or empathy, Twenty*sii 
male aad 22 female undergraduate volunteers 
were raadomly assigned to 12 "human relations*' 
groups, comprfsing three replicationa of four con- 
ditions: 1. instnictKHvs on^ (I): 2. instructions 
plus feedback (IF): 3. instructiona plus therapist 
(IT): 4. instructions plus feedback and therapist 
(IFT). St in all four conditioas received instruc- 
tions suggesting that open, frank discussions were 
facilitated by focusing on each individual's *herc- 
and'now* feelings, whether positive or negative, 
by providing feedback about how actions of the 
others affected S's feelings, and by empathizing 
or trying to understand the other's feelings. Three 
therapists were assigned to one replication of 
each cf ;he ivo therapist conditions, Ss in the 
feedback conditions were tokj that the digital 
counters with atUched red lights which were 
placed in front ot them would provide them with 
information about how well they were following 
instructions. Analysis of variance yielded signifi- 
cant effccU for feedback and therapist, suggesting 
that operant techniques may be as cfTcctive as 
the presence of a therapist in a group, and also 
serve at stn important adjunct. (Author) 
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EffcctivcMtt of Croy^ CoaaatUag rroccrfaret. 

Cafgary School Board (Alberta). 
Spons Agency— Alberta Innovative Projects Ad- 
visory Board, Edmonton. 
Pub Date Sep 72 
Note-264p. 

EDRS Price Mr*$0.65 HC*$9J7 

DcKriptors^Achievcment, Attendance. 'Coun* 
seling Efrcctivencts, 'Counselor Training, 
'Group Counseling. High School StudenU. 'In- 
dividual Counseling, 'Research Projects. 
Truancy 

Thit paper includes both an evaluation of 
group counseling and a manual for training per* 
sons in group counseling. Thirty*fiv$ full-time 
graduate trained counselors were g'.ven 30 inten- 
sivc hours of training in interpersonal tkills and 
group work over a fivc-weck period. In addition 
to this, all trainees operated a student group in 
conjunction with the trainii>g program and 
another after their training period at part of the 
research component. Each of the counselors in- 
volved committed a minimum of 50 hours to this 
program. The most relevant and significant find- 
ing is evidence suggesting that both attendance 
and achievement of ttudentt identified as truantt 
and undcrachicvers arc significantly improved by 
both individual and group counseling. However, 
there ts no clear evidence that individual counsel- 
ing IS more or less effective than group counsel- 
ing. (Author/tP) 
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Rotfe, David J. 

PffMriag Groapt of Eagagcd Coaplet for Mar* 
riage* 

Pub Date Oct 73 

Note-21p.; Paper presented at the National 
Council on Family Relations, U through 20 
October 1973. Toronto, Canada 

EDRS Prke Mr*$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors- Adjustment ( to Environment ). 
Communication Skills, Goal Orientation, 
*Group Discussion. 'Interpersonal Relation- 
ship. 'Marriage, 'Marriage Counseling. Money 
Management. 'Program Descriptions, Sexuali* 
ty. Speeches 

This paper outlines a program desig;ied for 
preparing groups of engaged couples for marriage 
in circumstances where protnm time is limited 

/ 



to two afternoon seuions. 5ii topic areas are 
covered: AdjustmenU and Priorities: Communica» 
Uon Skills: Parenthood; Money Management; 
Religious Dimensions in Marriage; and Sexuality. 
The method used is one of structured group par* 
ticipation. utilizini; short keynote ulks. pencil and 
paper exercises, dttcuttion exercises and open 
group dttcuttion. Trained paraprofettional 
facUitaton^work with each tub-group of four en* 
gaged couplet. (Author) 
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West Vtf^inin Univ . Morgantown. Dept. of 

Counseling and Guidance. 
Spon\ Agency— National Inst of Mental Health 

(DHEW). Bethe«ia.Md. 
Pub Date .May 73 
Note— 44p. 

Available from --John P. Galas\i, Student Coun- 
seling Service. West Virginia, Morgantown, 
Wc« Virginia 26505 

EDRS Price MF*$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Dcvcriptor\— 'College Students. 'Counseling Ser- 
vices. Feminism. 'Group Counseling. Lcaaer* 
%hip Training. Marriage Counseling. Negro Stu- 
dents. 'Program Dewriptions. Student 
Dcvelop^^^ent. 'Student Ncedi 

ldcntificr\—' Assertive Training, C iicge Self E* 
pre\sion Scale. Suinn lc\\ A:ixiety Behavio.- 
Scale . 

Several authors describe group counseling pro- 
grams provided by a univcr\ity counseling center 
to meet student needs for developing interpcr* 
sonul communication skills and self-assertion 
behavior. In response to 'hcsc needs, the counsel- 
ing center provided personal growth groups, a 
proactive black group, a women's group, a mar- 
riage growth group, and a leadership training 
workshop. In an evaluation of nonasscrtive stu- 
dents' reactions to an assertive training program, 
the authors used video feedback and the College 
Self Expression Scale to conclude that nonasser- 
tivc students who have not sought counseling and 
who expressed no need for behavior change 
reacted favorably to an assertive training 
outreach program. The report concludes with a 
study on group treatmcnl of test anxiety in col- 
lege students by paraprofessionaU. (Author/l.AA) 
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Cruver. Ctne Gary 

SlMdeal Dcvetopmenl Ubaratoiy Grvapa: A SiMrt 
Survey, 

Pub Date Apr 73 

Note— lip.; Paper presented at the Eastern 
Paychological Convention, |4 April 1973. 
Anaheim. California 
EDRS Price MM0.65 HC*$3.29 
Detcriptort— College Studentt. •Curriculum 
Development. 'Croup Experience. Inttruc* 
tional Inncvutior 'Laboratory Training. Pro* 
gram Development. Speechet. •Student 
Development. Surveyt. 'Teaching Methods 
in a description of two kinds of undergraduate 
courses involving development groups, the author 
diffcrentiatet between one course format that al- 
ternates a Iccturc-luboratory approach and one 
that makes no distinction between lecture and 
laboratctry components. Both categories, cover a 
variety of cognitive material tuch as personality 
theory. general psychology. therapeutic 
tcchttiquc. family relationships, and marri^e. 
Most groups use u modified teniitivity group or 
therapeutic apprcwch. but rote playing, au. 
tobiogniphies. journals, interviewing other and 
fantasy trips constitute supplemental techniques. 
While the purposes of the groups range froin 
enhancing tclf-uwurcness to improving specific 
behavior, all groups share some commonalities: 

1) students receive credit for taking the course; 

2) students must Icum specific Course content; 
and 3) students use direct observutit>n of their 
tn' n behavior us a point of departure. 
(Author/LAA) 
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Pub DjU- 73 

N'i^c^294r. First through Third Annual 
...}h^'i^*'*'P '5>"»P«^'"'n Report 
KUMS Prk* %IF.$0.65 Ht.$9.ll7 
DcH-nptorwMdminutrative Policy. Counseling 
Coun«:lor Training Educational AccountabilT." 

n"'"^ Counseling. Mndividujl Counseling. 
Skill Development. •Supervisor) Methods. V* 
cjtumal tducjtion. •Workshops 
Thii, thrcc pjrt repcrt cover* a series of three 
^*orkshops which ^.ere designed to provide an op 
Pt)rcunit> for pr.ctic»ng schcwl counselors To \m. 
pro^c present skills, to lecome familiar u,th new 

in JdminiMcriiig >crviccs they provide to ihe.r 
Y»n*tituentv The first workshV focutes on ,n 
dividual counseling str.tegle^ while th^ ^Lnj 
^^orkshop emphasized the use of sm.II groups 
counseling with p.Micul.r attention to vSnLl 

MS or the third workshop was upon tne use of ad. 
miilistrative and supervisory Mr.tegies l» couni). 

^«'">ins'>*tcm!t,c approaches 
to ^ccountabilit) and evaluation. Prtnredures er^! 
P «>'d .neluded large group lectures, audio video 
prcsemations. p.ncWiscussions. small goSp 
'''' --'^""^ ««Hnf^ues' 
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M.. likt M.;vT«ti.t « ^r^3 

Gtmp hmnn^ Bodcraun., Alvm, Ana 

"^•SSti^r?* Twining. •Interpenooal RcUUji^ 

RctcwcK •Ofoup Expeneoee, ReacMCli, 

A«P'S;2;Sf'to « « -counter «m«P 
^inmr'^ th»l touching tocreuet mteipertonal 
rttrtctioowtt coodticted. College tfomen w«e 

cooditioo. A cortpwison of . total cMjiaUott 

•cores mified the hypotheaia: aul)jcct» who 

torched the accomplice £«t^^ 

•ttftctive penoo than tboae who did not toucU 

ber.(A«ihor) 
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criS.un>eling. Teiching Method.. P«cUcums 
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"•Group Coun«ling. 'Counselor Training Mn- 
„rucrion.l Medi^ V"'«»?°"'LI't"°M£: 
•Tcching Method.. C?">-'l"«f*"^^^-,2^;^. 
ritl Development. Video Tipe Recorainp. 
iiatv University of New York. CUNYI 
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"•Group Coun^ling. '^^'^"J'^^Sto 
•Tewhing Methods. •Microphonw. v""o 
Ttpe Recordings 
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Dr»g AhMO Prtftntlon: A MtvlMl Appro^ 

SlSiJrWchard W.; And Other*, SASSF 

•Drei Abuse. •Prevention, •Behtyiortl Cottj- 
selSlf •GiSi 9, •Group Counieling, Atutude 
Testa. Counseling Gohia 
AiieTdescribca a druf^abuie P^<^»»V°° 
mm conducted by icho^.1 coun»ek« with ninth 
Sdc^ents. While reaulu .re tmijJ. they do 
fcvc the practicing eounKlor aome direcuon m 
which to move. (Editor) 



EJ 074 180 090 CG 505 522 

Gro«p Co««eU«f "d Sodo-etrlc SUt« 
Second Gmde Ckildrea Thombs. Marshall R . 

mS?o James J'S^'5'"^"'S7,i^*2?^^ 
and Counseling. v7 n3. ppl94.197. Mar 73 
•Elementary School Counsclmg. •Group Coun- 
bicmenwry ^ •Counseling Effective- 
ness. •Social Status. Elemenury Grades. Inter- 
nersonal Relationship ^ 
R^lU ot thts »iudy ir.d.>at^ that the groups of 
children who were engaged in P»»y 
counseling showed a greater positive cjiwige in 
social position than did those in the verbal poup 
counseling sessions. When the scorw of the 
counseled group were compared with the control 
group, a significant difTerence m favor of the 
counseled was atuined. (Author) 



EJ 074 201 ' 090 CG 505 577 

? New Approach: Group Comuelin, with 

Programs. •Subprofcssionals. •Group Counsel- 

CO S tnd theV. Of »"bprofessi<,n3l s^^^^^^^ 
counselon into the placement operation. Students 
who participated in the special counseling Pro. 

'^achieved the same degree o ultimate 
placement success as other registrants. (JC) 



EJ 074 205 090 CG 505 ^05 

Toward • Replicable Method of Group Oreer 
C:^^lidg Healy, Charles C. Vo«rW Ouirf- 
Mnce Qusrtcrly. v2l n3. pp2l4.221. Mar 73 
•Vocational Counseling. •Occupation^ Gu.d- 
ance. •Group Guidance. •Vocational Develop- 
ment. •Career Pl-.ming. Careers 
A Career Counseling procedure for groups, 
deilved from vocational development theory, is 
described in detail, field testing h/vi"* *"Wcsted 
th«t it i$ effective and reohcable. (Author^ 



EJ 075 521 510 CG 505 524 

Behi^toml Coiisuiurton nnd Group Cou»*ellng 
wUh P^tenrttl DropotiU Randolph. Daniel Ue; 
Hardage Nell G. ElementMry ^hool Guidance 
^r^A rni-n^elinft v7 n3. pp204.209. Mar 73 
'"•E^rel^irv'schSoi Counselina. •Consultants. 



•Group Counseling. •<^n.Jtation l»ro£ramt. 
•Dropbut Prevention. Dropouts. Behavior Pat- 

The findings of this study with respect to M-lask 
behavior and grade point average, provide 
support for the position that a counselor can 
serve effectively as a behavioral consulunt to 
t^che^. The 'classroom behavior managcmc" 
approach offered advantages over the client- 
ceS group counseling behavior and grade 
point average. (Author) 
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of Of«nli« Conyne. ^f^l^.^J^iZi 

''•Student P*fi«nel S^'vlccj^^D^ 
ices. •OwttP Eaperienec •Oww Counaeimf* 

suggcstionft of the W2 ACFAff^J^fcTrfS 

<aucniion to the college nnd uniwwij ccu.-.2c!tns 
center. (Author^ 



EJ 077 319 040 CG 505 694 

Setentio. Co.«eUng 

School Counselor. v20 n4. Pp297-299. Mar7 j 
•Helping Relationship. •Behavior Change. 
•Change Agents. •Counselor Role. •Group 
Counseling. Changing Attitudes 
This article describes how the detention room n 
oni^5chS)l system was changed in favor of group 
cSSn«lmg wssions. In the counseling sessions, 
he counLlors could aid students m identifying 
he problems which disturb them «n . order to 
improve self^undersunding and sutus m school. 
(JC) 



EJ07S716 490 ^^^^^6^ 

TT.e Hanun Potentlnl Mote«ent ^J^^ 
Unity: Cowuelini BU^hf to Groapa Toldson. 
Ivory L.. Journal of Non-White Concerns jr. 
Personnel and Guidance, vl n2. pp69.76. Jan 73 
•Black Community. •Identification (Psychologi- 
cal). •Group Unity. •Group Counseling. Group 
Experience. (•Humaneness] 
In this article an attempt has been made to 
identify Black unity and a discussion of how 
achieving a sense of collect ve Black idenUty 
through utilizing skills peculiar to the human 
potenlial movement, can serve as a positive force 
to unite blacks. (Author) 



W 078 941 060 CG 505 761 

Four Approaches to Drug Abuse Vtcst^i^n 
among College Students Swasher, John D.; And 
Others. Journal of College Student Personnel. 
vl3n3.pp23l-235. May73 

•Drug Abu^c. •Group Counseling. •College 
Students. •Prevention. •Program sffectiveness. 
Intervention 

The purpose of this study was to compare the 
relative effectiveness of four aoDroachcs to drua 
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aousc prevention among colfegc students This 
study did not identify any particular approach a? 
being more successful than any other approach 
*ith regard to knowledge gained, attitudes 
changed, or the use of drugs. (Author) 



Ki 07S 945 060 CG SOS 798 

A Trtinliig Model for Drug Abuse PreveatioK: 
Coatcnt «nd Evaluatloa Horan, John J.: And 
Others. JournMl of Drug EducMtton, v3 n2. ppl21* 
126. Sum 73 
*DrUg Abuse. 'Prevention, 'Behavioral Coun- 
seling. 'Group Counseling. 'Behavior Change. 
Program Content 
This article de^nbes the content and evaluation 
of a training center for drug abuse prevention. 
Through a scries of four workshops teams of 
students, educators, and community leaders re- 
ceived ntensi\c training in behavioral group 
counseling fdcused on alternatives to drug use. 
Hvaluation along several cnteria indicated that 
the goals of the training center were successfully 
achieved (Author) 



nl. pp83^6. Aug 7 J 

•Group Counseling. 'Delinquents, 'Institution- 
alized (TPersoru), 'FollowUp Studies. ^Concept 
FornutKMi. Females, Questionnaires. Perceptu- 
al Devebpmer . Tables (DaU) 
The current study ts a one*year follbw^up of an 
earlier report that group counseling with instiiu* 
ttonaUxed delinquent females resulted in titntft* 
cant gains tn the connouttve ffleantnts of several 
concepts. (Author) 



082 446 CGS06 0IS 

PrevenHog Drag Abuse Through Behsvior 
Change Technology Horan, John J.. Joumtl of 
the Student Personnel Associsiton for Tescher 
EducMtton, vll n4. ppl45-l52. Jun 73 
•Drug Abu:«. 'Group Counseling. 'Behavior 
Change. 'Behavioral Counseling, 'Learning 
Theories. Prevention 
This article discusses several principles derived 
from learning theory which aid tn understanding 
the use and abuse of drugs and illustrates their 
role in behavioral group counseling, a promising 
new strategy for drug abuse prevention (JC) 



;oroup structure. •:k>cisI Psychology. Counsel- 

inf. Helping Relationship 
Failure to distinguish between prescriptive and 
descnptive theory, to grasp the social group^work 
group and iu contcxi as a diiiincUve whole, and 
to take account of the worker's intentions have 
hampered the development of theories of »^f i| 
troup work. This article discusses these concepts. 
(Author) 



Ei 084 171 CO 506 219 

As Elcmeatary Counselor? What On EaHh Do 

You Do? Bottus, Shirley. TexMS Ptnonael and 
C-MdMnce Association Journal, v2 n2. ppUMI6. 
Sep 73 

'Elementary School Couosebrs, •Counselor 
Role. •Occupational Guidance. •Group Ouid* 
ance. 'Student Needs, Rapport. Individual 
Development 
This article shares i^ograms tried in one 
elementary school setting. pro£:^> that gain^ 
positive accepunce and appjf>/3l from children, 
teachers, parents, and adnunisurators. f Author) 



KJ 079 086 090 CG 505 724 

A Roleptaying Approach to Influencing Behavior- 
al Change and SelfEsteem Altmann, H A; 
Ftrnesz. K. M.. Elementary School Outdance and 
Counseling. v7 n4. pp276-281. May 73 
•Behavior Change, 'Elementary School Guid- 
ance. "Role Flaying. 'Group Counseling. •Prob- 
lem Solving, Group Dynamics Self Esteem 
This present investigation attempted to assess the 
effects of a group counseling approach on 
students uf low self-esteem The results reported 
by the BRF indicate that by roleplaying typical 
conflict situations, children learned to cope better 
with themselves and their environment. (Author) 



EJ 0«0 791 090 CG 505 944 

Group Counseling: To Stracture or Not To 
Structure Landreth. Gary L.. School Counselor. 
v20 n5. pp371-374. May 73 

•Counseling EfTectiveness. 'Counselor Role. 
'Group Counseling. 'Group Relations. *Group 
Guidance. Group Dynamics. Interaction 
This article concerning structuring tn group 
counselmg discusses a type of structuring which 
allows a great deal of freedom and permissiveness 
Within the group and at the same lime provides a 
framework within which the group can begin to 
function. (Author) 



EJ 081 191 200 UD 502 477 

Problems In Black- White Encounter Groups 
Wilkinson. Charles B. Internanonal Journal ot 
C7ro«p Psychotherapy. v23 n2. ppl55-l65. Apr 

'Group Hxpertencc. 'Negroes. 'Caucasians. 
'Race Relations. 'Human Relations. Group 
Relations. Interpersonal Relationship. Racism. 
Bias. Ethnic Studies 



LI 082 473 CG 506 042 

EfVects of an Encounter Group Experience on 
Self* Perception and Interpersonal Relations 
Hewitt. Jay: Kraft. Marty. Journal of Consulting 
and Clinical Psychology. v40 nl. ppl62, Feb 73 
'Interpersonal Relationship. 'Psychological 
Studies, 'Group Experience. 'Self Concept. 
•Interpersonal Competence. Human Relations 



W 082 476 CG 506 045 

Group-Oriented Nature of Traditional Igbo 
Conasetling Systems Iroaga. Nwab: Ugorji. Rex. 
Canadian Counsellor. v7 n2, pp86-98. Apr 73 
'Grcup Counselmg. •Hci'ptrg Relationship. 
•Human Relations. 'Group Dynamics. •Afrt'- 
can Culture. Gioup Membership. Counseling 
This paper outlines the major beliefs and 
practices underlying Igbo traditional counselling 
systems. (Author) 



EI082SII CG 506 080 

Comnuaicatioiis Games: A Group Counseling 
Technique B laker. Kenneth E.: Samo. Jan. School 
Counselor. v21 nl. pp46-51. Sep 73 
'Group Counselingt 'Counseling EfTectiveness. 
•Communication (Thought Transfer). 'Group 
Relations. 'Games. Group Dynamics. Interac- 
tion 

The purpose of this article is to describe a 
successful group counseling project in which 
communicsiions games were used in hopes that 
readers will consider games and exercises as a 
part of their group counseling efTort. (Author) 



Ei 085 756 CG 906 406 

Research And Innovattoa la Ekmcntaey School 
Gttidaaea And Conueling Kern. Roy M.; And 
Others, Blementary School Guidance and Couth 
9clint, v8 nl. pp68*70. Oct 73 

•Ebmeotary School Counseling, ^Feedback* 
•Group Counseling. •Self Concept. •Teacher 
Attitudes, Elementary School Students* Ferson* 
aUty Testt 

Children io grades four through six were assigned 
to three experimental groups-one that received 
group counseling (GC), one that nartidpnied in 
oon-counselinft (caUed the HC or halo ooosutta- 
tion group) and one control group. Pre- and ppac- 
testing with the Walker Behavior Identification 
Checkust and the California Test of Personality 
showed significant improvement in the experimen- 
tal groups. (EK) 



085 757 CG 506 407 

Stractsrad Gronp Experiences Bender, Robert 
C, Blementary Sc*.'X>l Guidance *nd Counseling, 
v8 nl,pp7l-73,C<t 73 

•Communication (Thought Transfer), •Orcup 
Activities, *Group Counseling, *£iementary 
School Counseling, Elementary School Stu- 
dents, Identification, Intersction, Peer Relation- 
ship, Listening 
Tvo Activities designed for use tn elementary 
Khool group Work are described. In Activity I, 
**Pass It On,** a succession of children repeat a 
story showinf how communication can be 
distorted when people don't Ksten. Activity II la 
designed to demonstrate the similarity of feelin|i 
among peers: children complete short ftoric* 
begun by the leader and supply adieetivea to 
describe them. (EK) 



FJ 081 866 420 CG 505 896 

Helping the Parents of Children with Leukemia 

Knapp. Vriiida S ; Hansen. Howard. SocisI Work. 
\I8 n4. pp70-75. Jul 73 

•Family Counselmg. •Family Problems, •Ad- 
justment (To Environment). 'Group Therapy. 
♦Death, Social Work. Group Relations 
When their child is diagnosed with leukemia, 
parents begin a process of anticipatory mourning 
Group meetings with other such parents provide 
help in living through the process. (Authorl 



EJ0S4 137 CG 506 178 

Perceived Levels Of Self*DiKlo$orc, Mental 
Health, And Helpfolness Of Crour Leaders May, 

O. Phillip; Thompson. Charles L., Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, v20 n4, pp349-352, Jul 
73 

'Counselor Evaluation. •Helping Relationship, 
•Group Therapy. •Leadership Styles. •Thera- 
pists. Interpersonal Relationship, "therapeutic 
Environment 
Data cftMec.ed from six university level encounter 
groups indicated that perceptions of group leader 
self*disc!o>ure. menUl heahh and helpfulness 
were all positively correlated. (Author) 



EJ0I57M CG5064I0 
AIl*Wo«sn*i Gronpa: A View Ff«M Inslda Hala^ 

Cells, Peraoanel and Guidance JoumMl, vS2 a2, 

PP91-9S, Oct 73 
^Females. ^Adult Counseling, *Oroup Counsel- 
ing, ^Group Membership, *CounKling Effec- 
tiveness, Helping Relationship, Group Dynam- 
ics 

AlUwomeo's counseling groups axe the subject of 
controversy among counselors. This article prct- 
ents a rationale for such groups, discussing 
seversl ways in which women find them more 
therapeutically helpful than mixed groups. (Au- 
thor) 



U0ia3S« AA 516 470 

Durability of EfleeU of Group Counseling with 
Institationallxcd Delln^oent Females Redfering, 
Dsvtd L, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, v82 



EJ 084 173 CO 506 214 

Sodil Group Work Tlieorf Rosenthsl« William 
A.. Sociil Work, vU n5» pp60.65. Sep 73 
^Social Work, ^Theories, *Group Dynamics, 
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An Elementary Counselor? What On Earth Do 
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Yott Do? Btigguv. Shirley. Te%»s Personnel and 
Ctuii^Mnce AxsiK'tMtton JournMl. v2 n2, ppl 1 1 • 1 16. 
Sep 73 

*Hlementary School Counselors. *C<iun%elor 
Role. 'Occupational Guidance. *Group Guid* 
ance, 'Student Needs. Rapport. Individual 
Development 
This article shares programs tried in one 
elementary school setting, programs that gained 
positive acceptance and approval from children, 
teachers, parents, and administrators. (Author) 



EJ 085 760 CO 506 410 

All-Women's Groups: A View From Inside Halas, 
Cclia, Personnel and Guidance Journal. v52 n2, 
PP91.95, Oct 73 

*Kcmales. * Adult Counseling. 'Group Counsel- 
ing. 'Group Membership. 'Counseling Effec- 
tiveness. Helping Relationship. Group Dynam- 
ics 

All-woinen's counseling groups are the subject of 
controversy among counselors. This article pres- 
ents a rationale for such groups, discussing 
several ways in which women find them more 
therapeutically helpful than > lixed groups (Au* 
thor) 



EJ087 U7 AA 516 783 

Group Psychotherapy with Obese Adolescent 
Females SnoM. David L. Held. Mark L. 
Adolescent. e. v8 nJl. pp407-U. F 73 

'Group Therapy. 'Adolescents. 'Females. 
•Physi<:al Health. •Self Esteem. Social Atti- 
tudes. Social Problems. Psychology 
The purpose of this paper :s to discus four major 
themes which have emerged in the group 
treatment of obese adolescent females 
(Author/RK) 



he dependent and independent. The various 
phases in this sturggic are explained as is their 
relation to Freudian thctiry ({-.K) 



KJ 088 615 SO 502 318 

Massed Group Desensitization in Reduction of 
Test.Anxiety Dawley. Harold H , Jr.: Wcnrich. 
W W.. P\ychologtcal Reptirts, v33 n2, pp359- 
363. Oci 73 

*l)c\cnM(t/aii«>n. 'Aiuicty. •Grciup Behavior. 

IcMing lV»blciii\. CnntrnI Ginup.s. Condtlion- 

ing. Behavior Change. P^ythological Studies. 

Group Therapy 
The results of this study of two groups of nursing 
students, one administered dcsensitization ses- 
sions, the other not. agree with earlier studies 
which indicate that massed group dcsensitization 
is an efTlcicnt and cflicacious procedure for the 
reduction of anxiety-based disorders 
/Aiithor/K.M) 



EJ 088 617 SO 502 320 

Treatment of Test Anxiety by Groap Implosivc 
Thera;/ Dawley. Harold H, Jr.; Wcnrich, W. 
W., Psyehological Reports, v33 n2, pp383-388. 
Oct 73 

'Anxiety. 'Conditioning. 'Group Behavior. 
Testing Problems. Control Croups, Behavior 
Change, Stimuli. Group Therapy. {'Implosivc 
Therapy) 

Designed to study implosivc therapy v/ith groups, 
this use of a bchavioristic technique, which 
reduces unadaptivc anxiety by emphasizing the 
presentation of the highly anxiety-evoking stimu- 
lus until the stimulus is no longer able to evoke 
anxiety, failed to produce a significant difference 
between control and therapy groups. 
(Auihor/KM) 



EJ 089 2S8 CG 506 582 

UnderleH Groups: A Review Scligman, Milton; 
Desmond. Richard E.. Counseling Psyebolotisu 
v4 n2. PP70.84. 73 * J ^ * 

'Group Counseling, 'Self Directed Groups. 
'Interaction Process Analysis, 'Helping Rela- 
tionship, 'Individual Psychology, Psychothera- 
ny, Group Dynamics. Leadership. Peer 
Groups, Literature Reviews 
The major thrust of this review is on the 
leaderless technique as it applies to 
eounselint/psychotherapy groups. The firat sec- 
tion explores leaderless groups as they have been 
used for » variety of different endeavors. Section 
Two IS w.-ittcn with an historical perspective. 
Section Three details existing research on the 
eflicacy of leaderless therapy groups and Section 
Four includes a summary, recommendations for 
research and trends in practice. (Author) 



EJ 090 859 CG 506 632 

Identillcation and ThcrapenCic Effectirencss in 
Gro«p Therary Jcske, J. Oscar, JoumaJ of 
Counseling Psychology, v20 n6. pp528-530. Nov 
73 

'Group TheraT?v, 'Group Dynamics. 'Identifi- 
cation (Psychological), 'Counseling EfTectivc- 
ncss. Group Relations, Self Actualization 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether ideniification with members in group 
therapy has a relation to progress in therapy. 
I^esults indicated that the incidence of identifica- 
tion was significantly higher for group members 
who showed positive change in therapy (p less 
than .05) than for members who did not show a 
positive change. Furthermore, a positive correla- 
tion (r equals .65) was found between the 
frequency of identification and change in therapy. 
(Author) 



EJ 087 281 AA 517 104 

Group Approaches to Counselling Randolph. 
Daniel; Thompson. William. Southern Journal of 
Educational Research, v7 n2. pp66-79. Spr 73 
•Counseling Effectiveness. •Group Counseling, 
'Educational Research. Counseling Goals. 
Counseling Programs, Elementary School Coun- 
seling. Group Guidance 
The purpose of this study was to asses the 
relative effects of tv^o differeni group approaches 
to counseling and a placebo on measures of self- 
concept, interpersonal relationships, and school 
adjustment. (Editor) 



EJ 087 327 CE 500 165 

The Effect of Group Counseling in a Rehabilita- 
tion Facility as Measured by the Minnesota 
Satisfaction Scalev (.i^ney. Jamcs C, (^wli\, G. 
Frank, Rehabilitation Rcsearcn and Practice 
Reiieu* v4 n2. ppl -5. .Spr 73 

•Group Counseling. * Rehabilitation 
Counseling. •Self Concept. •Vocational Adjust- 
ment. Rehahiliiation Centers. Group 
Dynamics. Personality Tests. Behavior Rating 
Scales. [ Minnesota Satisfactorincss Scale] 
A study of eight clients of Goodwill Industries of 
Lubbock. Texas concludes that the use of group 
counseling in a rehabilitative facility can assist 
clients in enhancing their self-concept and 
improving their work satisfactorincss. (EA) 



EJ 087 572 CG 506 537 

Dynamics of a Counseling Group; The Counselor 
MS Leader Glotzer. Shelly, Journal of the 
International Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers. vl7 n4, pplg4-187. Sep 73 
•Counseling Effectiveness. 'Counseling Theo- 
ries. 'Counselor Role. 'Group Counseling. 
•Personality Theories. Counseling Goals. 
Croup Dynamics. Leadership Responsibility 
The counselor is important for effective function* 
iRg of a group. Many interactions evolve from his 
nrescnre and the client's subscoucnt struesles to 



EJ 089 246 CG 506 S70 

Effects Of Principal Actor Time Structuring On 
Goal Attainment In G-oit? Counselittg JesscIL 
John C; Bush. John F.. Cot nsetor Education and 
Supervision, vl3 n2. ppl»)5 . 10, Dec 73 

•Counseling Effectivenc 'Group Structure. 
'Counseling Goals. 'Groip Counseling, •Thera- 
peutic Envi.onmcnt* College Students, Second- 
ary School Students 
Subjects were 84 university and high school 
students. Data was obtained from responses to a 
behavioral goal questionnaire and the Truax 
Relationship Inventory. Structuring of group 
counseling through the use of principal actor time 
did not result in differential goal attainment 
between clients of structured or unstructured 
groups. Neither was any significant difference 
noted in the measured therapeutic relationship 
achieved between counselors and clients of the 
respective groups. (Author) 



EJ 089 255 CG 506 579 

Recommended Changes And Additions To APGA 
Code of Ethics To Acconmodate Group Workers 
Gazda, George M.; And Others, Counselor 
Education and Supervision, vI3 n2, ppl 55- 1 57, 
Dec 73 

'Group Counseling. 'Group Therapy, •Ethics. 
'Professional Associations. 'Standards, Confi- 
dentiality, Counseling Goals, Professional Serv- 
ices, Fees 

Based on material received from 20 sources 
(individuals and associations) and on his own 
opinions and those of his graduate student co- 
workers, the author compiled a list of suggestions 
for revision of those parts of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Code of 
Ethics relating to group work. The recommenda- 
tions included in the article were also presented 
to the APGA Ethics Committee at the APGA 
Convention in Chicago, 1972. (EK) 



EJ 090 989 CG 506 772 

ECfoctf of Leadership Style On Content mi 
Work Styles oT Short-Tcra Therm Gron»< 

Lewis, Jim; Midcr, Paul A., Journal of Couascf- 
ing Psychology, v20 n2, ppl 3 7-141, Mar 73 
•Leadership Styles, 'Therapists, •Group Coun- 
seling, •Interpersonal Relationship, •Interac- 
tion, Patients (Persons), Leader Participation* 
Psychiatric Hospitals. Self Expression* ( Hill 
Interaction Matrix] 
Groups in the experimental condition were 
significantly more member and work centered 
than groups in the cognitive condition. Tlic 
results supported the implicatior. that an experien* 
tial leaden hip style possesses greater potentiai for 
member-related discussion (content) and member- 
centered interaction (work). (Author) 



EJ 090 949 CO 506 732 

CompaHsott Of Evfcrlmental Gronp Griteot 
And Is4l?Moal Covnseliac A« FidUtvloct Of 
Votttlosal Devtlopnest Stnith, It Dougltt; 
Evaoi, John R.« JoumgJ of Cdwageling P^ychoh^ 
Sy* v20 n3, PP2O2-208, May 73 
•Individual Counseling, •Experimental Groupt, 
•Group Guidance, •Vocational Development. 
•Guidance Proirams, Cottege Student*, Voc». 
tiona] Counsetifig, Occupcttonal Guidance, Do- 
cition Making, Educational CouAsdIng 
The experimental treatment was more effective ia 
increuing vocational development than either the 
individual counseling or control treatmeoti, and 
individual counseling waa more efTectiye than the 
control treatment J^o differences were found 
among groups in regard to indivtdual counseloca, 
sex of studentt, or in student counseling 
meats. (Author) 
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Tile Martlhoa Groop Hypoilie«is: Am Vbmm* 
twercd QvesHos Marks, Stephen E.; And Others. 
Joumtl of Coimselms Psychology, v20 n2. ppl85. 
187, Mar 73 
•Evaluation Methods, •Measurement Techni- 
ques. •Research Design, •Group Counseling. 
•Research Problems, Self Actualization, Retia- 
bihty. Sutisticai Analysis, ( Personal Onenta- 
tion Inventory) 
The authori of this artic'e contend thai the 
Guinan and Foulds study was inadequately 
'lesigned and executed, and the results indicate 
little of the "usefulness" of the test, much less 
illuminate the important hypothesis central to the 
mvesttgation. Specific suggestions for further 
research in marathon group evaluation are made 
(Author) 



EJ 091 975 SP 502 294 

Group Counseling aad Remcdaitloa: A Two- 
Faceted Inienrcation Approack to the Problem 
of Altritiott (o Nurslag Edneaiioa Rubin. Howard 
Sa Cohen. Helen A., Joum»l of BducttiotiMl 
Rescsrc/t, v67 n5, ppt95'8, Jan 74 
•Underachievers, * Nursing. 'Group 
Counseling, *Group Therapy. Low Ability 
Students. Remedial Instruction 
This study was designed to investigate brief group 
therapy for underachievemenl and remediation 
for deficiencies in basic skills to- determine their 
efTectiveness in reducing the attrition rate of 
nursing students. (Authors/ JA) 
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Doctoral Dissertations 



THE EFFECTS OF MARATHON GROUP COUNSSUNG 
ON SELECTED SELF-CONCEPT FACTORS OF FUTURE 
TEACHERS 

Jimes Spencer BAILEY. Ed.D, 
Oklahoma State University. 1973 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: The primary purpose 
of this study was to determine the effect of two kinds of coun- 
seling procedures on selected self -concept factors for students 
enrolled in Educational Psychology courses at Oklahoma State 
University during (he fall term. 1072. The counselinj; proce- 
dures used were Encounter and Transactional Analysis. 

The participants who volunteered to take part were ran- 
domly divided into two Encounter groups, two Transactional 
Analysis groups, and control. Each participant was given a 
pretest and posttest using the California Psycholo^cal Inven* 
tory. Treatment for the Encounter and Transactional Analysis 
consisted of one ten-hour marathon for each of the four groups 
involved in treatment. Three scales of the CPI were used to 
define self-concept. They were Social Presence, Self^Accep* 
tance, and Socialization. 

The statistical analysis used for determining overall sig-> 
nlficance was the Analysis of Covariance. Orthogonal con-* 
trasts were used to determine significance between the two 
treatments and treatment and control. A test of significance 
of individual scores using .15 as the level of significance was 
employed to determine changes in sell -concept for individual 
subjects. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: No slgnUicance was sta- 
tistically determined either between treatment and control or 
between the t^vo treatments. Some small rignificance was found 
involving scores of individuals. Because tiere was no evident 
pattern in these scores, the sigi:«ficance was determined to be 
probably present by chance. Order No. 74-7955, 67 pages. 



A DIFFERENTIAL APPROACH TO ORIENTATION TO 
GROUP COUNSELING 

Arland Neles BENSON, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1973 

The study compared the effects of different orienUtion 
procedures using video taped models of group member inter- 
action upon the awareness of and receptivity to the interaction 
processes in group counseling without diminishing the per- 
ceived value of group counseling. Comparisons of relative 
effectiveness were made between conditions of similarity and 
dissimilarity of subject's preferred mode of interaction, as 
measured by the HIM-B, and the nature of the orientation 
model's group interaction, as rated by the Hill Interaction 
Matrix Statement by Statement (HIM-SS) rating system. 

The subjects, sixty female and twelve male college stu- 
dents majoring in elementary education, were randomly as- 
signed to one of three treatment conditions after being ranked 
on the HIM-B. ;in *;iVentory measuring preferred mode of 
:^r^>up interaction, so that equal numbers of subjects in each 
treatment irroup were above and below the HIM-B median. 
Treatment 1 consisted of viewing a twenty minute video taped 
^roup counseling segment which had a relatively low HIM-SS 
rating. Treatment 2 consisted of viewing a relatively high 
HIM-SS rated video taped counseling segment, and Treat- 
ment 3 was an inactive control procedure. The low HIM-SS 
rated orientation model had more of a «then and there" and 



less of a "nere and now" tocus ot interaction and contained 
less interpersonal risk and more Intel lectualism than the high 
HIM-SS model. 

The Group Counseling Survey, which was administered on 
a pre -post basis to groups, consisted of a twenty-two item 
R-scale (rece*"' ;p processes) and a twelve item 

V-scale (per ^ai, = -i group counseling). The R-scale 
included awa* and attitudes toward feedback, risk-taking, 
**here and now" processing, and realistic group counseling 
goals. The V-Scalc* included attitudes toward potential trans- 
fer value of group counseling in terms of time priority and 
stress, and intentions to participate. 

The mean scores on the R-scale and V-scale were ana- 
lyzed using a one- and two-way analysis of co-variance with 
pretest scc.es as the co-variate. The results did not support 
the prediction that the effect of viewing a video taped group 
counseling orientation model increased receptivity toward the 
interaction processes in group counseling (R-scale) at the .05 
level; however, the p-value of .16 and an Inspection of the ob- 
tained changes in R-scale means indicated some increase for 
the subjects viewing the high HIM-SS model. T\ '*esults for 
the V-scale indicated that there was not a significant decrease 
effect from viewing either orientation model. 

The hyaothesis that there would be a significant interac- 
tion effect of HIM-B scores and HIM-SS model rating for the 
R-scale was not supported by the results at the .05 level (p- 
value .22); however, there was a trend in the predicted di- 
rection of greater R-scale increases for conditions at simi- 
larity of subject preferred mode of interaction and model in- 
teraction in the low HIM-SS model. The interacU on hypothesis 
for the V-scale was also not supported (p-value = .62), nor did 
.-ui inspection of the means indicate any trends. Group coun- 
seling application and attendance activities did not appear to 
be affected by the orientation procedures. 

An analysis of items on the R-scale indicated some in- 
crease of awareness of group counseling goals and agendas 
for the high HIM-SS group, but neither orientation model 
showed any effect on attitudes toward feedback and self -dis- 
closure. Item analysis of the V-scale indicated the possibility 
of increased concern about the potential dangers of group coun- 
seling and the transfer value of group counseling. 

The results indicate that modeling can be considered as 
only one component of a group counseling orientation program 
along with informational and participation procedures. Fur- 
ther research with male subjects and subjects in the early 
stages of participation in group counseling is suggested. 

Order No. 74-685, 153 pages. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ETHNIC VERSUS DOMINANT 
CULTURE GROUP COUNSELING, AN INTERACTION 
PROCESS ANALYSIS 

Vincent CIARAMELLA. Ph.D. 
Fordham University, 1973 

Mentor: Robert Naun 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effect of ethnic 
group counseling on groups of sixth grade Puerto Rican chil- 
dren attending an inner city Intermediate School. This study 
invsstigated six groups, three experimental and three control. 
The e.xperimental groups had, over the twenty weeks of the 
treatment, great emphasis and value placed on the Sp:inish lan- 
^age, Puerto l.ican culture, and ethnicity. The control groups 



conducted by the same group leader as had led the experimental 
groups, avoided all discuosion or input of ethnic material. In 
all other areas group leader input was intended to be equivalent. 

From tho total sixth grade population of students of Puerto 
Picnn aurestry, forty-eight boys and girls were randomly 
hospn. R.uidom assignments of ten boys and fourteen girls 
•.vero iracle to the three experimental am! three control groups, 
forming six groups, each with eigh. .members. 

In '>rder to determine change as a result of the experimental 
variable, video tapes were made of four selected sessions (3, 8, 
13, ar»d 19) for each of the six groups. Trained raters, three 
bilin<r.*<Jl anil three Anglo, viewed each of the video tapes and 
subsequsatly evaluated each session using the HiU's Interac- 
tion iVatrbc (G). An ethnic preference questionnaire was con- 
structed by the researcher and administered to all the group 
members at the final group session in order to be sure that the 
experimental variable of etlinic input was in fact operative in 
the experimental groups ar.d non-operative in the control groups. 
The ethnic preference questionnaire was administered at the 
final group session so as to minimize contannination of the con- 
trol groups with ethnic material. Group members were asked 
to respond to ten ethnic (Puerto Rican) related statements in 
terms of how they felt the group leader might respond. 

Str.tistical techniques were applied with the following re- 
sults. (1) A significant difference in response on *.he ethnic 
prefcence questionnaire between the e.xperimental and control 
groups appeared to indicate that the experimental groups 
viewed the group leader as decidedly ethnic, while the reverse 
was true for the control groups, (2) No significant difference 
v.as seen betweea the experimental and control groups in terms 
of Viu* variou:> group leader dominance and member dominance 
rai.os, which .ire derived from the H,I.M,-G. There appeared 
to have befn equivalent input for both e.xperimental and control 
yrou^^s in terms of group leader and member input, (3) No sig- 
rificmt difforence was discovered in group development o*' in- 
teraction as a result of eihnic input into the group counseling 
setting. In none of the 16 Hill categories of group interaction 
was tiiere a significant difference in group developm(:nt m favor 
of the ethnically comispled group. In two categories however,, 
(2 and 10) there was an une.xpected effect. These two categories 
did e.xhibit a significant difference as a result of the treatment 
variable of ethnic input. The difference, however, was demon- 
strated by higher group scores for the control group versus the 
experimental group. Except for categories 2 aiid 10. wherevor 
extensive growth appeared in terms of higher group scores, it 
appeared equally \n both the e.xperimental and control groups. 

The experimental data in this study indicated that the input 
of the treatment variable of ethnic material by the group leader, 
with sixth grade Puerto Rican students, did not produce signifi- 
cantly higher group scores on the H.I.M,-G in terms of group 
development and interaction in the e.xperimental groups over 
the control groups. Order No. 73-26,707, 175 p.ijies. 



KFFECTS OF GROUP COUNSELING ON FRESHMEN 
NURSING STUDENTS 

t.ucile M. COHN, Ph.D. 
Marqitotte University, 1972 

\'i.r.se5; are artists who create comfort, well-being, and 
bring patients to optimum functioning, physically and emotion- 
ally. They learn a difficult discipline based on scientific prin- 
ciples, expressed in si^ills, techniques and attitudes toward 
:>oopli. 

Studies reveal that students who go into nursing bring with 
;Mom universal, personal, and cultural problems and they need, 
as an int»^^ral part of their education, to enhance self-under- 
.<«fa::d!P4 nnd gradual resolution of whatever problems that con- 
front them: problems of ideals and values, conformity, racism, 
j'-se<urity. perfectionism, or struggles against the lack of self- 
-^^teem. 

This study was desmned to test the hvPotheses that there is 



no signilicant dillerence between group counseled and non- 
counseled nursing students in decreasing dogmatism and au- 
thoritarianism, and in Improving self-concepts. 

Sub-problems investigated included: the effect of group 
counseling iipon nursing students' academic performance, the 
efiei-t of group counseling on holding students in school, and 
t.^o effect of group counseling In improving students' interper- 
sonal behaviors and attitudes toward others. 

This UMs a three-year control-e.xperimental group study 
wirr:c'l out with two freshmen classes entering schools of 
nursm.r :n September, 1968. Students from one school consti- 
! tho r jntrol (non-counseled) group and students from the 
•-oJOir. school comprised the e.xperimental (counseled) group. 
:::iea:-contered counselin.^ sessions/for one hour, for twenty- 
live weeks, during the beginning of the student.s' nursing educ.i- 
Uon, was the treatnient. 

Rokeach's Dogn.atism Scale was utilized to measure dog- 
-atum and authoritarianism and the Butler-Haigh QSort, to 
::easuro self- concepts. Each was admiiiiistered to both groups 
before the treatment was initiated/immediatcly at the close of^ 
the counseling sessions, and three succeeding post-testa were 
admhiistered, the final one prior to graduation In June, 1971 
An investigator-constructed check list for the instructors' eval- 
uation of the nursing students' attitudes and behaviors was com- 
pleted by the two groups of teachers who had consistently ob- 
served them during the three years of nursing education. 

Atn' of the difference between testings demonstrated 
that the groups differed significantly, statistically, in measured 
dogmatism and authoritarianism as well as in self-concepts 

There was, in three of the nine grading periods, a signifi- 
cant diiference in grade point averages, but in favor of the con- 
trol group. There seemed to be several reasons why no mea- 
surable change was effected in the e.xperimental group in the 
area of academic performance. Content of the group sessions 
concerned itself mainly with self-images, student- faculty- 
personnel relationships, and not xvith problems encountered rel- 
ative to classroom matter; and students e.xpressed no concern 
with academic competiUon. They used their energies to involve 
themselves in numerous extra-curricular activities- cultural 
and social. An interesting fact of the G.F A. situation is that 
the entire class of the counseled group passed the State Board 
Examination whereas five of the control group failed. 

There was no significant difference between the two groups 
in attrition rate during the thre^^ year period. The Instructors' 
Student Evaluation Sheets revealed a statistically significant 
dif erence between the two groups in interrelationships, in favor 
of the e.xperimental group. 

Support is drawn from the investigation that group counsel- 
ing may be effective in stimulating growth among beginning 
nursing students in the areas of decreased dogmatism ^d au* 
thor tarianism, in improving self-concepts and interpersonal 
relationships. It can be suggested further that the interaction 
dynamics inherent in the nursing classroom does not alone pro- 
vide significant improvement in students' attitudes toward 
others and themselves. 

It is postulated that constructive .iititudinal. I)ohavioral .md 
self-concopt change came about, at !o:ist m part, because the 
students perceived and e.-oierienced a certain p.svchological cii- 
mate during the group counseling sessions '.vhich f.n<-iln;.tf(f 
^^^"g^' Ordor No. 73-8265, J5Gp.i»;PS. 



.vjC INVESTIGATION OF THK EFFECTIVENESS OF GROUP 
VERSUS GROUP-INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING WITH 
POTENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

liarold Boyd EASTERWOOD, PhJ3. 
limversity of Southern Mississippi, 1973 

Statement of the Problem : - The problem was to study the 
effectiveness ot group counseling as compared to group plus 
individual counseling on selected characteristics between 
groups, between the sexes, and between the races of potenUai 
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;uait scnool dropouts, enrolled in R. H. Watklna High School, 
I.aai el, Mississippi for the 1971*1972 school year, who are 
intellectually capable of completing the academic program. 

More specifically the objectives of this study were con- 
cerned with a comparative investigation of the effectiveness 
•f group counseling at different times of the day, (a.m. vs. 
p.m.) and the effectiveness of group plus individual counseling 
jpnn the races and sexes.^ 

Purpose of the Study: — The basic questions this study 
sought to answer were as follows: 

1. Were there any sUtistically significant differences in 
:he total positive concept j:corPc» between the groups, races, 
and sexes at the completion of each period of the experiment? 

2. Were there any statistically significant differences in 
the total adjustment scores between the groups^ races, and 
sexes at the completion oi each period cf the experiment? 

3. Were there any statistically significant di/ierenceit in 
-.lie personal adjustment scores between the groups, races, 
\nd sexes at the completion of each period of the experiment? 

4. Were there any statistically significant differences in 
the social adjustment scores between the groups, races, and 
;>ex9S at the completion of each period of the experiment? 

5. ^ Were there any statistically significant differences In 
me average -daily-attendance between the groups, races, and 
:>^xes at the completion of each period of the experiment? 

6. Were there any statistically significant differences in 
t.^t* average citizenship grades between the groups, races, 

sexes ut the completion of each period of the experiment? 

7. Were there any statistically significant differences in 
:he grade -point -aver ages between the groups, races, and sexes 
at the completion of each period of the experiment? 

Procedures : — Subjects for the investigation were thirty- 
cwo' senior high school pupils randomly selected from a group 
of 174 pupils found to possess characteristics Indicative of 
iiropouts. By stratified randomization the subjects were 
placed into two counseling groups of eight pupils each and one 
control group of sixteen pupils. The groups were one-half 
black and one-half white: one-haU were male and one-half fe- 
male. 

The two counseling groups (Gi and G2 ) met twice weekly 
Un* hourly counselmg sessions. Group One (Gi ) met each 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings while Group Two (C2 ) met in 
:ue afternoons on the same days during the Action Period which 
had a duration of eighteen academic weeks* 

Group Three (Gj) was composed of nine students who at- 
tended either G* or G2 group sessions that came voluntarily 
:o the inves;:gator for individual counseling. 

The control group, tert^ed G4, received only the stan- 
dardized testing at the designated times, but no counseling. 

The four administrations of the Tennessee Self Concept 
^jcajo and th*» C alifornia Test of Personality , were termed Ti , 
Vj. fj, And IV 

Tht? cour.s-riitng procedure provided for a loosely-structured 
<1:i.f us,2:on c<>Rtered around topics of mutual interest to the in- 
du'i'iu.iid .n ;ne groups with the focus of attention- upon some 
, >P^cto ot :nte.-personul relationships. The eclectic approach 
vas used in «'acilitaung the discussions while a position of neu- 
tralicy was ?:iajntained by the in vesticra tor -counselor. 

The daca were treated by using an appropriate three-way 
.malysts of variance, simple and grouped frequency distribution, 
means, standard deviations, and **F** test. 

The seven hypotheses were tested as to main and interac* 
tion effects at the .05 level of significance. 



Conclusions 

1. in total positive concept, significance at the .03 level 
was found for the races m Gi at the end of the Postwait Period. 

2. In total adjustment, significance at the .05 level was 
found for the races in Gt at the end of the Postwait Period. 

3. In personal adjustment, Gt achieved significance at the 
.05 level at the end of the Postwait Period. 

4. In social adjustment, groups and sexes achievf-d no sig« 
nificant differences at the .05 level. The races achieved the 
05 significance level in Gt and G3 at the beginning of the Pre- 



wait Period and in Gi and Gt at the end o< th# Postwait Pertod. 

5. In averaf e-daily-attendance no aignUlcant differences tt 
the .05 level were found for groups, races, or sexes at soy of 

the four testing times. 

6. In comparisons of average citizenship grades significant 
differences at the .05 level were found for the sexes in Gt at 
the end of the Prev;ait Period and for Gt at the end ol the Pre* 
wait and Action Periods. 

7. In comparisons of grade-point*averages, significance at 
the .05 level was found for Gt at the end of the Action and Post- 
wait Periods. Races and sexes did not achieve significance at 
the .05 level* 

8* Comparisons of the morning and afternoon groups (Gt 
vs G2) revealed that more positive gains in criterion mean 
scores from the beginning to the end of the experimental pe* 
riod (T I to T4 ) belonged to Gt . 

9. Comparisons of criterion mean scores for the grouj;)6 
that received group counseling with the group tiiat received 
group plus individual counseling revealed that the latter ex- 
perienced more positive gains duria^^ the experimental period. 

Order No. 73-31,993, 213 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF CROUP EXPERIENCES ONCOLLEGK 
RESIDENT ADVISORS AND THEIR ADVISEES 

Phyllis Leah ELLSWEIG. Ed.D. 
Lehigh University, 1972 

This study investigated the effect of two kinds oi encounter 
group experiences as part of a training program for college 
resident advisors. Under investigation was the efficacy of 
using these experiences to improve dimensions of self-achiaU 
izaUon in the resident advisors (Ras) and to reflect such im- 
provement in the advisees who were in their charge. 

Subjects for the study were 24 resident advisors of East 
Stroudsburg State College and a random sample of 120 of their 
advisees. The resident advisors were assigned randomly within 
limiUtions of sex to a marathon encounter group, a time-ex- 
tended encounter group, and a control group. Subject? assigned 
to the marathon encounter group met for 18 hours interrupted 
only for meals. Subjects assigned to the time-extended en- 
counter group met for one and one-half hours each week for 
12 weeks for a total of 18 hours. Subjects assigned to the con- 
trol group received no encounter group experience. 

Both treatment groups used structured and nonstructured 
e.Kercises followed by discussion of their perceived meanings 
and learning value. A male Ph.D. psychologist was responsible 
for both encounter groups. 

All RAs completed the Personal OrlentaUort Inventory (POI) 
and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSC) before and after 
the treatment period. Pretest-posttest difference scores were 
analyzed using a one-way analysis of variance for these twn 
dimensions of the study. The analysis of x'ariance of the pre- 
tests showed that the groups were not significarttly different 
at the start. The RAs also responded to questionnaires con- 
cerning behavioral and attitudinal daU at the conclusion of the 
treatment period. Analysis of variance was also applied to 
data for each of these amensinns of the study. 

Advisees selected for the study took part in post-treatment 
period tesUng only. They completed the POI, the TSC, and the 
quesUonnaires concerning behavioral and attitudinal data. 
Analysis of variance was applied to the data for each of the 
dimensions of the study for advisees. 

The analyses of variance with one exception did not demon- 
strate the effectiveness of encounter group experiences for 
resident advisors in improving dimensions of self-actualizaUon 
among the advisors or their advisees. Neither subjects in the 
marathon group nor those in the time -extended group changed 
sigmflcantly from those In the untreated control group. 

Advisees of resident advisors in the marathon group changed 
on one dimension, that of inner-directed satisfying relation- 
ships as measured by frequency of self .initiated satisfying re- 
lationships with peers and/or faculty experienced each month. 
This result suggests that the advisees of the RAs in the raara- 
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tnon group sought new relationships. This seeking behavior on 
the part oi the advisees may have been the result of increased 
warmth and relatedness between the advisees and the HAs who 
participated in the marathon group. 

Resident advisors who participated in the encounter groups 
also responded to a questionnaire concerning their perceptions 
of the group experience. They perceived their participation in 
the groups as valuable to them personally and as RAs. Parti- 
cipants in both groups unanimously and without solicitation 
recommended that the encounter group be made an integral 
part of the HA training program. These perceptions gave sup- 
port to the experiential value of the encounter groups. 

Limitations to this study include the influence of the per- 
sonality, skill, style, and theoretical orienUtion of the leader; 
th^ relatively brief Ume period before outcome measurement* 
possible contamination of data by mteracUon among members 
of treatment and control groups; and the random assignment 
of subjects which precluded manipulating group composition in 
ways purported to maximize individual and group growth and 
change. A reassessment of process is a consideration for 
future research as a means of identifying some of the com- 
ple.KiUes of interpersonal and intrapersonal interactions which 
are more like real-lite situations than those which one dimen- 
sional or even multi-dimensional tests can evaluate. 

Findings of this study do not support the enthusiasm for en- 
counter groups reported in recent literature. Results demon- 
strated that the treatments had no significant effect on self- 
actualization and some of its behavioral correlates. Based 
upon these outcomes, the encounter group at this time holds 
promise for the mental health practitioner only in its per- 
ceived experienUal value for the partlci^'^nts. 

Order No. 73-10,935, 156 pages. 



DEVELOPMENT OF A REPUCABLE GROUP VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING PROCEDURE FOR USE WITH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Ann Jarvis FOGEL, Ph.D. 

University of California, Los Angeles, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Charles C. Healy 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop and ex- 
aiiune the effectiveness of a group vocational counseling pro- 
cedure designed to bring abuut cognitive, affective and behav- 
ioral changes in community college students. An additional 
purpose was to assess the replicability of the procedure. The 
procedure applied Donald Super's seU-concept theory of voca- 
tional choice and incorporated three research-based counsel- 
ing techniques: reinforcement, modeling, and simulation. It 
also applied a decision-making model which directed students 
to formulate goals, alternatives, information reqoirtd, out- 
comes and plans. 

The procedure was developed using a formatire etmluation 
process during a pilot sbi Jy and a final study. BoUj studies 
were conducted at West Los Angeles College. During the pilot 
phase, two groups of five students each met weekly for six 
weeks with the investigator. After each meeting with Group One 
the procedure was revised using group process measures and 
audio -tape feedback. The revised procedure was applied with 
Group Two, again monitored and revised. 

The final study sample included 3< college students. 
Twenty -two were assigned to four experimental counseling 
groups, and twelve were assigned to no treatment control 
status. Three female counselors were trained to conduct the 
counseling groups; one counselor conducted two groups and 
the remaining counselors conducted one group earh. Each 
group met weekly for five weeks. 

The independent variable in this study was an empirically 
and theoretically developed mode of counseling. It was defined 
operationally in five components. They were: (1) speclflca* 
tion of counselor verbal responses, (2) specification of coun* 



sellng goals and subgoals for fire counseUnf Phases, (3) ^Mel* 
ficttlon of structured discussion materials, (4) speclflcaUott 
of counselor resource mtterlals, (5) speciflcatton of couo* 
selor t^trategles for coping with a variety of counseling situa* 

tions. 

The content of the five Phases focused on estabUshing 
group cohesion, articulating self-concept in vocationally rele- 
vant terms, summarizing self -concept and relaUng it to vocs* 
tions, developing a decision -making strategy and planning for 
i.e future. 

Seven hypotheses predicted that experimentnl subjectswould 
demonstrate significantly greater change than control subjects 
in respect to the seven dependent variables. Results indicated 
that experimental subjects were significantly more able than 
control subjects to list more factors important in vocational 
decision-making, to state a decision-making process, to list 
sources of vocational/educational information. They were also 
better solvers of vocational problems than control subjects as 
measured by a standardized career maturity inventory. In ad- 
dition to these cognitive outcomes, counseled students felt they 
accomplished more vocational counseling goals and were more 
certain of their future direction than non-counseled students. 
There were no statistically significant differences between 
perimental and control subjects in the level of satisfaction with 
present choice of occupation nor in the amount or variety of 
Information-seeking behavior. No statistically significant dif- 
ferences related to sex of counsslee, counselor variables or 
group composition were found. Analysis of variance and anal- 
ysis of covariance techniques were used to analyze the data. 

In addition to the findings relating to changes in coanselees. 
the study indicated that the ;node of group vocational counsel- 
ing developed for this study was repllcable, that is, could be 
taught to counselors who could then repeat the counse!*.ng pro- 
cedures to achieve similar results. 

Order No. 74-11,525, 185 pages. 



THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS GROUP COUNSELING 
PROCEDURES ON CERTAIN PERSONALITY TRAITS AND 
WEIGHT CONTROL AMONG OBESE WOMEN 

Roslyn Hammer HOROWITZ, Ph.D. 
University of Miami, 1973 

6\!pervisor: Carolyn S. Garwood 

This study investigated the effectiveness of four treatments 
upon certain personality traits and weight control among obese 
v/omen. Experimental conditions included three approaches to 
group counseling. The first approach was the Basic Encounter 
Group (Rogers, 1967). The second was the Hu man Re lations 
Training Laboratory (NTL, 196S1. the third u-as Self-Conf ron- 
tation via Videotape (Stoller. 1968). The fourth treatment «»as 
a control condition. 

The personality traits studied were seii-esteeni, body- 
cathexis, dojcmatism and internal-external control. Weight con- 
trol was defined as weight loss and maintenance of loss. Addi- 
tional questions mvestlj^ated were estimation of b»xly size, the 
critical period of age of onset of obesity, .iiid the relationship 
of weight loss to personality change. 

Group members were selected from a nonprofit, all-female 
diet organization. The 48 obese women -.vere randomly assigned 
to the four treatment groups. 

Those members in the experimental treatment jiroiips met 
for 2 hours weekly for 12 conoecutlvt* weeks. The control group 
met twice, at the pre- and pnsltost periods. 

The instruments utilized incUultil iho following- I. The Bio- 
graphical Inventory. 2. Weight, as recorded bv the diet club. 
3. The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale {l9o")). 4. The Body- 
Cathexis Scale (Secord & Jonrard. 1053). 5. The Doiimatism 
Scale,, Form E (Rokeach, 1960). 6. The I-E Scale (Rotter. 1966). 
7. The Mirror Image Drawing Test {devised by the experi- 
menter). 8. The Facilitator Rating Scale, an eight- item modi- 
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tication of the Koenig and Masters Scale tl063). 

The experimenter facitttatetl all ijrjupd. In order In control 
for the experimenter variable, the experimental groups re- 
sponded to the Facilitator Hatuis? Scale. Analysis of variance 
yielded results which tndicated that the groups were not stg- 
nuicantly different in thetr perceptions of the facilitator. It 
was therefore assumed thai there were no *»xperimenter effects 
in the result of the study. 

The research was based on the pretebt posttest desun for 
the personality variables, nith an .idditional 6 week ft)Uuwup 
measure for weight control. Sc.iti.stual treatment of ihe ii.ita 
I'Kiuded .uulvbis of l u variance:. < » r^- , .rial plannot! * 'i*:ipari- 
sons^ ar.(i analysis of vanamc The 1 1 tu-.i! v.ii'ifs .tT«» n.-t 
to esta'olish significance at (he .0» l"v«'l. 

The hvi)othei;es and findifi'^s worr^ a.> ijIIuws- 

Hypothesis I: "As a r^'.^^ult -if p.irti- jp.ition in rinv of the 
experimental treatment groups, there will i:re:iu-; -vei'^ht 
loss and maintenance of weight lo&s than fi)i' »hose persons not 
in the treatment groups.** This hv'pothesis was accepted. 

Hypothesis 2: '•After treatment, the three oxperiniental 
groups wtll differ fron. the control group in nteasurerrient of 
the four personality traits." This hvpothesis was not accepted. 

Hypothesis 3: •'Each treatment will have a differential ef- 
fect on weight control and the four personality trnits." This 
hypothesi*; was not accepted. 

Hypothesis 4: -The obese wonian overestimates her actrial 
body si/.e." The 43 women ••verestiniatt'd liieir bcxJv .s;/.e on 
the Mirror lir.atre Drawing Tv.st. Vi:!^ Iv/pothe.^is w.is .t. ti nted. 

Hypothesis 5: **Thosv wonien ".!:.> 'vt'inie obe.^*- .1 ;rin4 thp 
critical period of adolescence will have loss .surc(*ss 'n weight 
loss than those who become obeso oithi'r durim: childh ^od or 
f'"' owing the adolescent peri kI." Th.s ivpnthesis was; ac- 
cepted. 

Hypothesis 6: -Weight loss is •.•e!;M'-i to change !:i |:ersor.» 
ality irrespective of treatment." Th:s hypothesis was accepted 
in the :iie tbnrcr^*.-nt '^f b«f«!v-{ nMu»\»^. '"jt n nu* »{ fhe • iher 
vnriab'e?. 

Wtthia the lini.cs of this .tul>, 'h^.'se J-ndii'.sS to t.'ie i .i- 
lowing concl'isioas: I. 0!)t>se W' !nen wUn (>:irt!c:'">ate !r. ,»r-iup 
counseli !g» th.* gnal of which is w^Uht ».or.tro!. fxperienc** suc- 
cess in •A.'^ii^ht control. 2. Ob^^stf '\onier '.v.io part:r:p:i;e tn 
gro«»p coun^fMng. tne >.il )f nhit h wouht < nrr- l. tnav • i 
e.vpect stgmficnnt <"Imi*/.'»s in :i!i :< ppisonat.tv jri:*.^ (»»>.ti»ti. 
3. AU three counseling procedures 2tv » vjiialt> i Jicc '!'.** t.i .-uc- 
cess with weight control. 4 Cbesy * jr.en per; once vli^tor- 
tions m btKly inM^e, Th'.v view the:. sv*.»"e? lar^-^r t.'jan t!:^y 
are. 1. Thf^ azo of o'l-Set oi ob*»Mtv \u\ -^f^v ! i.,;on suvro^sS 
n weight c ^n!r..l r \Vo5r..^n \^ho .o. ►tevolop n ;;:'er.;ot' 
acceptance Miou- ''j<jioj> Order Nv>. 73-2^."K'' 2^ 'j ; - 



GROUP SIZE: iTS EFFECTS ON GROUP PERFORMANCE 
AND SUBSEQUENT INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 

Bruce Wayne JORGENSEN, Ph.D, 
University of Massachusetts, 1973 

This study was designed to test the effects of group size 
and leadership on group performance and on subsequent indi- 
vidual performance for one type of task. The subjects' task 
was to correctly answer a series of 8 multiple -choice ques- 
tions. Performance predictions were made using Steiner\«> 
(1966, 1972) model of group producUvity: 

Actual productivity ^ Potential productivity - 
Process losses. 

Subjects' performance on the task was to provide the fol- 
lowing information; (1) the initial level of ability of subjects; 
l2) the ability of groups of differing size aixl leadership to uti- 
lize their resources; and (3) the ability of individuals to bent- 
fit throagh the acquisition and retention of information, as a 
function of their experience on a group task. 

The main predictions of the study were: (1) Group perfor - 
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mance on the task would be a positive function of group alte. 
Process losses were not expected to be great within the range 
of sizes tested, for this performance criterion, (2) Sil— Quent 

individual performance on the task would be a curviUnear func- 
tion of group size, with the best performance by individuals 
from groups of intermediate size. The requirements Imposed 
by this second criterion, individual learning, implied addi- 
tional process losses, primarily due to the reduced involve- 
ment of less competent members in the group process of the 
larger groups. It was thought that this decrement in parUcipa- 
lion would render the group decision less salient for later re- 
^-1^' (3) Group discussion would faciUtate the acquisition of 
knowledge, The acquisition process was conceived of as having 
two steps, the selection of a correct answer by the group, and 
the acceptance and retention of the group answer by individual 
group members, 

A pilot study supported the three main hypotheses. The 
main study also tested hypotheses that task performance would 
be oetter, for groups and individuals, due to process loss re- 
daction, (1) when a discussion loader was selected prior to 
the group effort on the task, and (2) on later questions of the 
task. 

Subjects worked on the task on two occasions, separated by 
about a week. In the first session subjects initially answered 
the eight questions Individually (Tlmeii). Their performance 
was a measure of their Initial ability level. 

Immediately after completing the questions individually, 
subjects were assigned to groups of varying sizes to again 
work on the same task (Timejg), Subjects were assigned to 
units of 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7 members. Persons in groups of 2 and 
larger were encouraged to work cooperatively with other mem- 
bers of their group. Half of the units were given instructions 
to select a leader whose responsibilities Included insuring that 
all members participated In the task effort. 

Appro.xlmately one week after the Tlmeji and Timejg ad- 
ministrations, subjects again attempted to correctly aitswer 
the same set of eight questions, all subjects working as indi- 
viduals (Time^.,). Subjects were given no prior warning of the 
Time^l administration. 

Hesults confirmed the first main hypothesis, that group per- 
formance would be a direct function of group size. At Tlmetg 
scores on the task were a significant direct function of group 
size. 

The second main hypothesis, that subsequent Individual per- 
formance Tfould be a curvilinear function of discussion group 
size, was not confirmed. Tlme^i performance remaiaed a posi- 
tive function of size with the best scores on the task by mem- 
bers of groups of 7, followed by members of groups of 3, 

The third main hypothesis, that group discussion would fa- 
cilitate the individual acquisition of knowledge, was confirmed. 
Subjects who had discussed the questions in groups at Tlme,g 
performed significantly better than non-experimental students 
working on the task for the first time at Time.}. Subjects who 
had worked individually at Tlme,^ performed no better at 
Time^-j than the non-experimental students. 

Subordinate hypotheses, that performance would increase 
with a selected leader, and over time on the task, were not 
confirmed for Tlmetg or Tlme^t performance. 

Key conclusions reached la the study were: 

(1) Groups can be very adaptive. It appears that groups' 
process and structure changes can effectively postpone process 
losses as group size increases. The adaptive changes can be 
made consciously or unconsciously by group members. The 
apparent increase in effective process for certain 'critical" 
group sizes suggests .at group members recognize the need 
for procedural changes when process becomes ineffective.. Sub- 
ject reports indicating that motivation decrements in larger 
groups are greater for less competent members, suggest that 
an appropriate weighting of members* contributions can be 
reached Inadvertently, postponing process losses, 

(2) More must be known about how group size and task af- 
fect process losses before Stelner's (1972) group productivity 
model can be used effectively to predict actual group perfor- 
mance. For, although the model allowed an accurate pre^ctioa 
of group performance In this study, process losses appeared^' 
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to rtmain (airly constant ovtr all ffroup sizts ttsttd, ralh«r 
than iitcrtaalng with group sizt ai was expected. ProcMS 
changts stem to bt grtattr for aorat critical icroup aUts, 
rather than contlnuoua over all slzea. Perhapa thtat critical 

sizes are primarily a function of tsisk type. 

(3) The two-step conception of learning in groups, utilized 
to predict individual learning in this study, must be explored 
further. The second step of the process, individual acceptance 
and learning of the answer selected by the group, was expected 
to be facilitated by participation in the decision-making pro- 
cess. Although members of smaller groups, where a greater 
amount of individual participation was expected, tended to re- 
member a greater percentage of correct answers from the 
group discussion, instructions to select a group leader had 

no significrnt effect on subjects' ability to remember correct 
group dec\sions. Subject reports indicated that participation 
was greater for groups instructed to select a leader, so par- 
ticipation per se may not be the key. It is possible that the 
extent one associates himself with the irroup's choice of a cor- 
rect answer determines the extent to which that answer is in- 
ternalized or accepted by the individual. Group size, as well 
as actual participation levels, could affect this internalization 
process. 

(4) Groups can be effective facilitators of the individual 
acquisition of knowledge. Considering the many possible cri- 
teria of success for a group examination, the group size of 3 
was recommended. Order No. 73-31.101, 111 payees. 



AK EXPERIMENT WITH EARLY GROUP COUNSELING 
PRACTICUM IN A CHICANO COUNSELOR TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Uuben LEON, Ph,D. 

University of Southern California, 1973 

Chuirm-an: Protessor Ofman 

P'^ rposp : This study was designed to evaluate an experi- 
m<*nt;ri counselor training sequence-calling for an earlier and 
n.ure extensive f;eld-practicum experience-as compared to a 
traditional training sequence. Differential counselor com- 
petoncy effects of the e.^pen mental early practicum condition 
were determined in tu'oways: 

1. On the Webb-Harris Word Meaning Test -a semantic 
dafcrential technique-individual pairings of the concept ''Me" 
with f.velve other concepts were used to measure counselee 
attitudinul change in School Related Areas , Self- Valuation and 
So If -Perception , and Socialization . 

2. Oil the Butler Q-Sort , in both pre- and posttesting, each 
youngster did a real- self and an ideal-self sort. Sort compar- 
isons measured prepost gain in (1) discrepancy between a 
student's real-self and his ideal-self and <2) discrepancy be- 
tween a student's real-self sort and a judges criterion sort. 

It was hypothesized that posttest gain scores of groups 
counseled by the early practicum counselors in Phase II would 
be significantly "greater than the scores of the traditionally 
trained and the early practicum Phase I groups. 

Procedures: Three hundred three si.xth and nmth grade 
students from live elementary and four junior high schools in 
East Los Angeles participated. Nine bilingual Chtcano coun- 
selor trainees were the group counselors. 

In Phase I five of the trainees were randomly assigned to 
:he experimental condition. Each early practicum trainee 
.'ounseled two randomly selected and assigned groups. The 
remainini; trainees were doing no group counseling. All 
trainees were concurrently pursuing a traditional training 
format of counselor education. In Phase 11 all trainees coun- 
seled two groups. For each counseled group there was a cor- 
responding noncounseled control group. On completion of 
Phase a results from both phases of the study were compared 
Posttest comparison data were grouped according to condition 
tnd treatment level and subjected to an analysis of variance, 
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Findings : In School Rsiatsd Areas significaac» wa» loiMid 
only in reUtlon to the pairing al 'Mt" and *OlMylng Om Rules.- 
A significant orsrall ttfsct ct condition was ootsci. No nignlfU 

cant differences were found !ietween experimental and control 
groups. No significant differences in Self-Valuation were 
found within or between any f<roups. Shifts in Self* Perception 
showed some significant gaii patterns on the pairing "Me* and 
''Fighting." These data rejected three and failed to reje^rt two 
corresponding null hypotheses. Results were reported as con- 
founded and inconclusive since observed movement did not con* 
form with predicted patterns. On Socialization no significant 
differences were found. 

Conclusions : ImjMCtful confounding variables which ap- 
peared to engender an increasingly agitated and uneasy psy- 
chological chmate in the participating schools were taken into 
consideration m the interpretation of the findings. Abo con- 
sidered were (1) the possibility of negative test-set among 
participating youngsters; (2) the possibly erroneous expectancy 
that significant self- concept change would occur within a brief 
13-week time span: (3) the possibility that reading deficiencies 
may have tended to confound testing outcomes: and (4> the 
probability that some participants were tired, antagonistic, 
and apprehensive of tests not based on familiar school siibject 
matter. 

Ctange by the noncounseled groups in Phase !i toward a 
closer identification with ''Fighting" seemed to parallel and 
may have reflected the increasing tension and unrest which 
was evident in the general student population at the timo. It 
was posited that in the light of the critical atmosphere which 
prevailed, the fact that counseled groups did not also move in 
a negative direction suggests the possibility that the Chicane 
counselors may have tended to exert a positive influence upon 
counselee shifts in self -perception. Findings on the '•Flghrtng'* 
and ^Obeying the Rules'* concepts indicated the possibility of 
trends in the predicted directions and some support, although 
not significant, was given to the major hvpochesis. 

Continued Chicano-oriented research was recommended 
and specific .a eas and design modifications were !i3ted. 

Order No. 73-7257, 153 pa^es. 



THE EFFECTS OF INTERPERSONAL UHUWTH CONTRACTS 
AND LEADER EXPERIENCE ON THE PROCESS AND OUT- 
::OME OF ENCOUNTER GROUPS 

MAGYAR, Charles Wesley, Ph.D. 
The University of North Dakota, 197# 

Adviser: Professor Robert Apostal 

Egan (1970) and Mowrer (1972) recommend that encounter 
groups oe structured by means of a contract designating goals, 
activities, techniques and methods. It was reasoned that sach 
a contract may diminish the need for an experienced leader in 
group encounter. Therefore, the purpose of this study was to 
examine process and outcome variables of encounter groups 
wherein a personal growth contract and leader experience were 
the independent variables. The measure of process change was 
the Hill Interaction Matrix — Form G (HIM-G); the measure of 
outcome change was the Hill Interaction Matrix - «Form B 
(HIM-B). 

The following null hypotheses were tested: 

1. There is no significant difference between the contrac- 
tual groups and the no n -contractual groups on the variables of 
the HIM-B from pre to post-testing, 

2. There is no significant difference between the groups 
facilitated by experienced leaders and those facilitated tjy in- 
experienced leaders on the variables of the HIM-B from pre to 
post-testing. 

3. There is no significant difference between the contrac- 
tual groups and the non -contractual groups on the process vari- 
ables of the HIM-G, 

4. There is no significant difference betweso the groups 
facilitated by experienced leaders and those facilitated by in- 
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experienced leaders on the proceee vtrietolee of the HIM-G. 

There is no signUicant difference among meant of the 
four groups from first through eighth sessions on the process 

variables of the HLM-G. 

Thirty-six volunteers from a freshmen and sophomore hu- 
manities class at the University oi North Dakota were ran- 
domly assigned to one of four basic encounter groups. One 
experienced group leader facilitated two groups, one with bene- 
fit cf a contract specifying appropriate ji^oup behaviors and 
one without such a contract. An inexperienced leader also fa- 
cilitated two groups, one with contract and one without. Groups 
met lor a get -acquainted -meeting and eight two-hour sessions 
over a period of four weeks. All meetings were tape recorded 
and were later rated according to the HIM variables by eight 
trained raters. 

The following findings resulted from the investigat'on: The 
non -contractual groups received significantly higher scores 
Lhan the contract groups on the HIM-B variables of relation- 
ship-speculative and topic -conventional. There were no signif- 
icant differences between the contract groups and non-contract 
groups on the other fourteen variables of the HIM-B. There 
were no significant differences between the experienced leader 
groups and inexperienced leader groups on the sixteen vari- 
ables of the HIM-B. The contract groups received signifi- 
cantly higher scores than the non-contact groups on the HIM-G 
variables of personal-speculative, relationship-assertive and 
risk ratio. The non-contract groups received significantly 
higher scores than the contract groups on the HIM-G vari- 
able of relationship-responsive. There were no significant 
:Utferences between the contract and non-contract groups on 
cr.Q remaining nineteen scores of the HIM-G. A significant in- 
teraction was obtained between the contract/non-contract group? 
aud sesions on the HIM-G variable of risk ratio. A sig- 
nificant interaction was also found between the contract/non- 
contract groups and the experienced leader/inexperienced 
leader groups on the HIM-G variable of speculative-personal. 
No other interactions were significant, The inexperienced 
leader groups received significantly higher scores than the ex- 
perienced groups on the HIM-G variables of topic -responsive, 
topic -conventional, group-assertive and risk ratio. The ex- 
perienced leader groups received significantly higher scores 
than the inexperienced leader groups on the HLM-G variables 
of relationship-assertive, work ratio and quadrant 4 ratio. 
There were no significant differences between the experienced 
leader and ine.xperienced leader groups on the remaining six- 
teen variables of the HIM-G, There were no significant dif- 
ferences among session mean scores on the HIM-G variables. 

The result? suggest that structuring within the group set- 
ting enhances the therapeuiic stance of the group. The struc- 
tured encounter groups had more interaction about particular 
group members, had more argumentative discussion about 
intra-group relationships and entered into risky conversation 
more frequently. The unstructured groups were more depen- 
dent on the leader when discussing the interrelatedness of 
group members. The results also suggest that the experi- 
enced leader is more effective than the inexperienced leader 
in maintaining a therapeutic orientation. The experienced 
leader groups had more interaction about particular group 
members independent of other group members, spent a greatei 
proportion of time doing therapeutic work as opposed to pre* 
work, and spent a greater proportion of time engaging in 
member-centered work as opposed to topic -centered work. 
Other observations about encounter groups made from this 
study are that the contract proposed by Egan (1970) is an ef- 
fective structuring device, the use of structuring does not re- 
duce the need of leader experience, and leader experience does 
not eliminate the usefulness of structuring. 

Order No. 74-14.907, 109 pages. 



I\f I.UKNCING BELIEF SYSTEMS THROUGH TEACHER IN- 
SERVICt TRAINING AND STUDENT GROUP COUNSELING 

1. C:tie POLLARD, Ed.D. 
0:-.la;mm,». Stats University, 1973 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: The program of public 
' ducation is not just a cognitive enterprise* Students must be- 
ooni'* oene^iciaries of well planned educational programs de- 
signed to promote affective development also. Research sup- 
nrts the probability of development *n this domain becoming 
inhibited or facilitated as interacuon occurs between the 
teacher and student. Therefore, ways of working with teachers 
and v.udonts are needed in public education in order for growth 
to bC'^in and continue in this vital area. 

This study IS an empirical investigation into the effects of 
t'^o sj^eciiic approaches on teachers' belief systems. The ef- 
lects Oil students' belief systems were also observed after 
-sing another approach. Thirty teacher subjects from 38 fac- 
ulty vnlunteers were randomly assigned to one of three groups: 
two eKperimental groups aud one control group. Fifty-two stu- 
dent volunteers were also randomly assigned to an experi- 
n-.cntal or control group. The research design for all groups 
\vas ihe Posttest Only-Control Group Design. The teachers 
used i ^ fhe sample were employed by a medium sized public 
school system in OKlahoma, The students were seniors of the 
a^iua school. 

Tnr* treatment for teachers involved an in-service training 
•»3^kare consisting of gi-oup discussion, readings, and listening 
t*"^ piO'ccorded tapes. Students, on the other hand, were re- 
<ju«-sled to participate m group discussion only. After the con- 
clusion of eight sessions for teachers and five sessions for 
sfidonts, t!ic Conceptual Systems Test was administered to all 

pcriirt'ntal and control groups. Statistical analysis of the 
^'•ita \,as done first with total and then factor scores of the 
Conco .)fual Systems Test utilizing an one-way analysis of vari- 
ance lor all groups. An F test was computed to determine sig- 
nificant differences in all comparisons. Subjective and infor- 
mal objective test data were also presented as an adjunct to 
the formal investigation. 

FIJJDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results of this study 
reveal that teachers involved in in-service training consisting 
of group discussion, readings, and listening to prerecorded 
tapes do not change significantly in their belief systems as a 
result of the experiences. Likewise, students' belief systems 
were not affected significantly after participating in group dis- 
cussions. 

The researcher concludes that the rv\suUs were helpful in 
providing additional insight into the (1) lelative stability of 
attitudes and beli3fs, (2) possible differential effects of using 
volunteers instead of representatives from the entire population 
of teachers and students, and (3) prospects of simultaneous 
scheduling of teachers with students producing desirable affec- 
tive results. 

Although the former analysis of Concep tua l Systems Test 
scores revealed no significant findings, suijie:tive and informal 
test data suggest tendencies of subjects to move t^'jvard the 
desired goals. Order No. 74-3099, 111 p;mes, 



A STUDY OF SHORT-TERM GROUP COUNSELING WFTH 
EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED STUDENTS IN A 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Pearl Steelman POOLE, EdJ^. 

North Carolina State University at Raleigh, 1973 

Supervisor: William E. Hopke 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a program of group guidance that was conducted with two 
groups of mentally retarded students orer a period of three 
months. Group one, composed of 18 studenU (subdivided into 



groups oi nine), participated in 12 group counteUng seMions 
during the first h&U of the experimental period; while group 
two composed of 18 similar students, were not receiving coun- 
seling services. During the second half of the experimental 
period, students in group two were involved in 12 group coun- 
seling sessions while group one served as the control group. 

In order to measure student progress, the 36 students in 
the two groups were administered reading, arithmetic, listen- 
ing, and self*concept tests at the beginning of the experimental 
period, after the first guidance sessions, and at the end of the 
second guidance session. The assessment instruments were 
the Tennessee Self Concept Scale, the Wide Range Achievement 
Test, and the Listening Test of the Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress. Also, the counselor involved in the project 
and two teachers of the students assigned progress ratings at 
the end of the project on the characteristics which follow: self- 
confidence, personal appearance, initiative, self-reliance, ad- 
justment to peers, adjustment to adults, academic performance, 
morale, listening ability, school attendance, and attention span. 
In addition to collecting these data, the counselor recorded 
case study observations on each of the students. 

Analysis of data warranted the following conclusions: 

1. Fdu cable mentally retarded students can profit from 
special group counseling. This conclusion is based on the fact 
that the students involved in this study made dramatic gains in 
reading and substantial gams in arithmetic. This conclusion 
is also corroborated by the favorable progress ratings and 
case study observations made by the counselor involved in the 
project. 

2. Students who made progress during a period of e?ctensive 
counseling tend to continue to improve after the counseling ac- 
tivities are discontinued. All three raters believed that stu- 
dents m group one *^encrally made more progress than students 
in group two. 

3. The counselor was more favorably impressed with the 
students' progress than were the two teachers. 

Order No. 73-29,569, 127 pages. 



Tl'.t: EFFECTS O? CROl'P COUNSELING ON THE 
BfH.-WiOR OF JUVENILE PROHATION^IfiS 

Jolin Eiiw.xrd SMITH, Kd.D. 
Lchi<:h Umversity. 1072 

This stitcly was rlesr^n»>d to conpaiv the cffet'ts ot j^r^iup 
••oti:ij^Un«j: by trained counselors M\d ^:roitp cjiinselirij; by p.'o- 
b.'ttion ofiicer? the behnvi^r ot juvonile i)roi)ationL*rs, 

The tollo'.vir.'y: qMestion was of prima !"v concern: 

Woiskl jcrotip tounSL'P'p': hy tra.noci cour.s Mori^ or ^;rou;i 
coutiseliHi: bv probation oif;vct*s be i..o-c efl"Ctivc tli.in 
iV' fre.'tmrnl \r, [C-ikiC-ii\\ tl;e r'inil»Mr nf prnIj.\tion fatWirt-b 
of juvenile prohaJtjiu-rs'' 

Of sorontfjry concern was the foMou qneslion: 

\Voi;kl i;r(Hip coii{:s»'lin;; l>v trained counselors or -'.roup 
coMnselinj; l>y probation officers: be mor** off^cnvc than 
ro treatment in increasing the level of social adjustment 
Gi juvenile probationers'^ 

The stud> was rnadurted in the M )rris County Probati..a Dv 
partmont finm May to S-ptonjh.M'. lOTl. The samp!*> of mab- 
ju\< nitOb aa^ lanJomlv Sflcctcil fv>)Vi a popMlation 75 pjoba- 
thjnor.^. a H to IC \*!u) v.t-ro »u>t kn )V.n ,hu^ aciJu'ts or in- 
vi»lvc{i m ulhci tioatincnt pio.rranis. Thf^ i,ubit\t5 v.crc ran- 
drnily \ t ) m.\ tr.-atn.ci't ai.4i ti.n v jtro.i,)>. Em h 

ti'v'altiKfit t.ruup met Ua 75 r.muitt . v.»'«'kl> fur a j-'. ruHl oj f^'Ur 
nionlhs. Thnu t'oun.->c'urs an.l tlTct/ pruba'nm off: ws uore 
randon>ly as?i';ned to the r»ix trwatnient «;r(:'jpri. 

The foimselini; nioUel employi'd im this a(uc!> v/as the 
common problems model, which allompis to cleat with ih^- real 



problenib of '^roup i"e:Ti!)ei s. The ^rrouii tvadi*r;rcnt:oura^*'d 
participation l>> lesp.imlwu to ijioup raC'P.U)ei?. rather th.-in mi- 
tiatum jjrtiup discussion, 't\vi I cade r^ uere afceptin^ and non- 
jiuli;mentai, thereby oncimraiiim^ Iho nienibers to examine tiu»ir 
attitudes :ind bch ivioi m a supportive aln.o^phere. Th<' trained 
counselors 'Avre all recent recipients of Mast^»r*s de-^'ives in 
couuselmij. with limited experience in «vroup couitselinjc. The 
pr(>bation officers posse.ssed Bachelor s dc';:roes and had r.o 
j:roup counseliniC experience, but did complete a four-ueek 
traininti i)n)«^iam in t:roup counseUnij techniques conducted by 
the investii;ator. 

Probation failure was defined as an offense result injj in ex- 
tension of probation or incarceration. Those subjects who were 
adjudicated for one or more offenses commuted du nn;; the four- 
month treatment period were considered failures. Another de- 
termination was niade dunnc: a two- month follow-up period, 
thus providim; the number of failures over a six-month period. 

The hypothesis, that fjroup counsWinic by trained counselors 
or ^'roup counselini^ by probation officers woitld be more effec- 
tive than no treatment in reducing probation tailure was not sup- 
ported. The Exact Test for the difference between proportions 
indicated ho sifjnificant differences between either treatment 
group ami the control group at the end of either fonr or six 
months. It should be noted that there wa:> a tendency for b'jth 
t'roup counselini; treatments to have hn\«?r failure rates than 
the control treatment. The failure rate.*, at the t-nd of six 
njonths were: counselors, 5 per cent: probation officers, 10 
per cent: and controls. 25 per cent. 

All subjects completed the California Psyv-h»»lo:»ical Inven- 
tory before and after the treatment period. A one-way analysis 
of varian'-c was applied to the difference .scores for each of the 
foll.nvins scales: Responsilnli^y. Socializalum, Seli-Control. 
Tolerance., Good- Impression and Com.raunality. 

The hypothesis, that jjroup counseUn-^ bv trained counseujrs 
or 3roup counselinj; by probation officers \antld be more effec- 
tive than no treatment was :,Mpportcd by the differences un two 
scales. 

Sclieffe's Ct)mparisons Test indicated that the Tolerance dif- 
ference scores were sii:nificaiitly ijru.iter fur both the coun- 
selors' groups and the probation officers' j^ronps. when con>- 
pared with the control t:roi:ps' scores. The compari.sons rest 
also indic.ited that the difterencv scores on the Socialr.'.ation 
scab' were i^realer for the piobabon officers' j:ronps than for 
the control -rroups. 

The cff*:riiveness of both the counsebU'<: and the probation 
officers in mrrea.^ini^ toleraiic*^. and the prob.ith-iu office ef 
feclivL-ness ,n ir.croasim^ s.)cialiyali->n indicates 'hat j'P.iip 
connselin:: can prod::.'e positive chaiij^os in Ihe att;!\:de.'=; of ju- 
vemle prt bati.Kiers. Thi^ fi'uhr..^ tha^ pr^pati'^ji offi'-vr.-:. vi(h 
lindtpd trainim;. tended to be at Iims* ps ef.'e'-tivc t]v* trained 
coanseloi.'^. s-.ioports th«« Irtt-ratuiv .ii:v! siu :e^ts (hat »iiv* tr.im-d 
paraprofes-..oiial a p-ilential!y c.'iecuvf i:ioi:p co:-."Sel'»r. Thf 
jierformaiK o ut both coun>plors and prob.dioti <j»'ficers i.^ s«vne- 
wbat e:ict)ura^in'i. 

T:;c fiik!.,:/, th.d a fJioi t-tcrni iircr.:p t ouii pry^rai:! kAv. 

have po.'^itiv*' cfn'cts un t tjriiin tno.tsurrs oi /Cia! adjns'ntenf 
is especially important. Probation t»;rr.;s t.^-n<?r.illy ar«j f-'-r .i 
period of one year. The mmib#,*r of juvcmU-s under prr^ba- 
lion supervision in a typical department dictates that .short- 
term treatment ijrotTrams be itiipifment«>J in order to re.ich a 
majority of the |)opuJation. Successful completii)n ofVrobation 
is important to the individual and to society. Therefore, fur- 
ther research lo fvalmte this treatment and other short-term 
proup cc»unseiinn treatments is whrranti-d. 

In conclusmn. the partial support of the hypothesis, that 
proup toun.'.c lin- by trained counsvlors and probation officers 
can increaf^i social adjustment uarrant*- further rt^search. The 
tendency of proup counseliiii: to effect lower rales of probation 
failure iils^o supports further jnvestipation. The lack of the 
demonsiratefi efficacy of proup counselinp to sipnificajitly 
reduce probation failure conlradiCts some of the literature pro- 
posiiip proup couni^eliiip as an mtepral part of the treatment 
procram for juvenile offenders. 

Order No. 73-4284, 108 page^. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LONG-TERM GROUP COUNSELING ON 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND CERTAIN NONCOGNITIVE 
PERSON AUTY VARIABLES OF STUDENTS IN A GENERAL 
EDUCAllON PROGRAM 

Mkhele F, STIMAC. Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education, 1973 

Major Professor: James F. Penney 

The purpose of this study was to examine tne effects of 
loag-term group counseling on academic performance and on 
noncognitive personality variables of freshmen in a general 
education prO)»p*am. The independent variable was lonp:-term 
^roup counseling -15 sessions spanning the entire academic 
year. The dependent variables were: grade jjomt average, 
ii measure of academic performance; continuation m achool; 
a:jd three instruments admmistered post treatment and m- 
volvia^^ nonco'cnitive personality %'ariables: Test of Effeclivp 
Atademjc Motivation (TEAM), Pe*?r -rating Scale, and Faculty- 
rating Scale. 

The populatioa con^i.sted O! MO freshm<*n at Boston Uni- 
versity College o{ Basic Studies (CBS) who Wfro predicted 
least likely to succeed academically. Prediction equations 
coatained TEAM and I AT scores and the demographic vari- 
able of residential status. 

The 160 students were randomly assigned to an experi- 
mental I'.i'onp of 80 students and a control trroup of 80. Wh^n 
tht» e.xperimentai group was invited to gruup counsphng, 43 re- 
sponded positively, the cooperative group, whilf- 37 responded 
n^'gativt-'iy, the noncooperative grnup. The foopt»rative group 
'.vns randomly subdivided into 4 counseling groups consistiu*^ of 
10 or n sludt»nts. Four professionally trained ntrnibers of'the 
Psycholojcv and Guidance DepartiUL'Rt :it CBS scrvod as oun- 
selors. Counselor controls w^i e tht- Barrett -I,f*nnard Rela- 
tionship Inventory .ind evaluation of taped couns^-Im*,: .^pssioas. 

A hnutatuin of the s;udy was tha* participnti.vj: m -^roup 
counseling v/as mvitatioaal, Thos^ v,ho accepted i::ar!ifc*stod 
n moUva'ional factor that could influence the robults of the 
counseling e.>cpenence. An attempt to control this limitation 
was made by considering both the coopt'rative and nun coopera- 
tive groups as tho total e.Kpenmental group ia the uual data 
analysis. 

Several unforeseen problems complicated the ^tudy. Some 
students perceived the invitation as a designation th.f. they wen 
•'poor studenis** which piedisiX)sed rhn:! to view iht* i:rnm-n;u 
negatively, Stud<»ms' coninntnient ^o couns;*Iing wan.-d because 
they received no academic credit for it, Sotina uunaclors re- 
quired an ii;serv.»ce training program , a fact r.'co./.nued only 
post facto. Administration of the TEAM at the end oi the c:»un- 
seling process was iatorferrod -.v.th when students proclained 
a STRIKE. 

Analysis of the Barrett-Lennard Uelaiionoh'p liivrr.tory re- 
fl(-i ted that counselees' perceptions uf counselors .-.ot differ 

'iiiicantly in the four counseliiu j'.roupb. n'owc-ver. judtjes 

taped sessions concluded that one counselor nitui;fested 
gi-eatcr expertise over the others. Only his group n;id one 
other persevered for 15 sessions with diminished mf*«iber- 
ship. A third group dissolved alter 7 sessions and the fourth 
never established cohesiveness at all, 

Basic statistics and t-test compaisaoas worr p'-ciormed to 
determine significant statistical dAffyrcm cs m d.it:» .n the dc* 
pendent variables. The cruc:ai co.-iipanson \\ns 5 - iwef-n ex- 
perimental and control groups. fu:-thor conipar: !s worp 
made bftween r<K»jnjrat:*.'»? .uk! in..- operative ::r nnd h»» 
tween counseling gr'.ups. Com lu.-Ji -.w »in.-;#-d • ;> • *: \ : tntu. • 
tical findings wert- that group < (juns»-lii:«? di I not »,:. ::r:ide 
point averagp. a measure of acidt-mic |''Tf*.r:*.i.i ; ••• :;»;r*ia- 
tion in school; ov nuncoi'mtivv pc:-M.i:.ilitv m» : r- ti. 
as reflected in stores on the TI%A.%!. Peer-r.iiin* v.i.,.. a,id 
Faculty-rating Scale, 

Theae findings, however, must be m^erpr' t- n .: j-i spor- 
tive. Because oi urfore.S'^en probloi:K-> w. iU- siua.. • : .,„•:!- 
dvnt variable was never reallv manipulated. I » --u -;.': .r< Mp 
counseling as designed for 40 .-^tu'J- its wa.^ t\u\ e:ri ct. d. 0;:lv 



y students persevered in lonR-term group counseling and :i 
clinical examination of their CPA indicated that th^ir aca- 
demic performance was positively affected. I'lu- st.itistical 
analyses did not really measure thi^ variable of lonu-torm 
group counseling. 

It is recomniendt?d that further re><.irch :nii-inpi i . re- 
move problems and variables that contaminated the counseling 
process in this study so that findmgs will truly reflect »htt ef-'' 
fects of long-term group counseling on academic p.Tformance 
and noncognitive personality factors of students m a general 
etiucation program. Order .No. 7J-23/»l8. 225 {r.igos. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TWO GROUP LEADERSHIP 
STYLES 

Gordon MacLean THOMPSON, Ph.D. 
Arizona State University, 1973 

Supervisor: Garth Blackham 



The Problem 

This study contrasted two models of personal growth group 
leadership behavior: the structured and the non-structured ap- 
Hivyich*^. In summary form, here are the three null hypoth- 
eses which were formulated. There will be no significant dif- 
ferences between the nonstructured leadership style groups 
and the structured leadership style groups regarding 1, the 
proportion^of group interaction occurring In certain specific 
on Urget cells of the Hill Interaction Matrlx-SS; 2. individ- 
ual participants' awareness of how they were perceived by other 
participants in their group as measured by the Style of Related- 
ness Scale; and 3. individual participants' evaluation of the 
group experience as measured by the evaluation rating scale 
of the Participant Evaluation Questionnaire. 



The Sample 

The sample for this study was drawn from Counselor Edu- 
cation classes at the California sutc University, San Diego 
during the summer of 1971. Thirty-two subjects and two lead- 
ers participated in the study. 



The Procedure 

Subjects and leaders were randomly assigned to four groups. 
Each leader had two groups. In one he used the structured 
leadership style and in the other he used the nonstructured 
leadership style. 

The groups met for 20 minute lectures and for 90 minutes 
of group interaction on five consecutive days. On the first day. 
all groups met as leaderless groups. On the second, third, and 
fourth days two groups met as non-structured groups ar.d two 
of the groups met as structured groups. On the fifth day. all 
groups met as nonstructured groups. The group interaction 
was tape recorded on the first and fifth days for rating using 
the Hill Interaction Matrix -SS. Following the last meeting, the 
participants were asl<ed to fill out the Style of Relatedness 
Scale and the Personal Evaluation Questionnaire, 



Statistical Treatment 

The partition chi- square statistic was used to analyze the 
data obtained using the Hill Interaction Matrix-SS, The Style 
of Relaledness Scale data and the Personal Evaluation Ques- 
tionnaire data were analyzed using the factorial analysis of 
variance statistic. 
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R<.' suit s 

Comp.irisons and interactions between leaders and leader- 
ship sty!*»s were made usin« the HfM-SS. The Confrontlve 
Work Style cateicory ot responses w#»re considered to be "on 
target" responses m the i?roup interaction. Significant differ- 
ences were found between i^roups with differing leadership 
styles (£ < .001) and between groups with different leaders 
(£ < .001). The interaction of leaders, leadership styles, and 
responses was also significant (£ / .001). The first null 
hypothesis was rejected. However, due to the significant in- 
teraction of leaders X responses and leaders X leadership 
styles X responses and because of certain methodological prob. 
lems, it cannot be concluded that the treatment effect alone was 
the cause of the rejection of the null hypothesis (HOj). The 
e.Nict effect of the treatment as related to group interaction 
patterns cannot be ascertained from this study. 

The SRS data yielded no significant differences between 
groups with differing leadership styles. Thus, the second null 
hypothesis was accepted. There was a significant difference 
between groups with different leaders (p < .05). The cause of 
this difference could not be determined. 

The PEQ data yielded no signiticant differences. There- 
fore, the third null hypothesis was accepted. 

Order No. 73-8226, 172 pages 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT OF TWO FORMS OF 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY ON T!IE TREATMENT OF 
MARITAL DISCORD 

Joseph Stephen ZIEGLER. Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh. 1972 

Mental health centers arc- c^unv-tly u.^m- !«»ih. th,- \>i i,.f 
forms of .:rni:p psych(»therap> (one and oiK-hul: Umu- sc-ss'or> 
ovL-r a period o: time) and the extended lonnb (a mii-U- sv^Mon 
of a long duration). The short foi :iis of v.:c,un trcitiiUMit i-c 
generally accvpttd as aii efloctivc treatment modr but th- t-x- 
leaded forms are being questioned. 

Two questions are basic to this study: (1) whethrr the ex- 
tended form is more effective than the short jorm in tht- tn*at- 
ment of marital discord, and (2) xvhether the vyicvAvd form pro 
duces la^jtin^; eOecLs. 

The Ei Sar.oussi Multiphasic Marital Inventoiv \^as idmiii- 
istei ed to applicants for n:e«tal health services in order to 
seU-ct 12 couples experiencing app!-A\i„,.aely the ...ime do-ree 
of severity oi ma:iiai discord. These t-andulate.s hoi - diuded 
into two fcroups. Both ^-.roups were :u!nii-ii:,t(.rcd a pre-t^>,t 
consisting of ti:e Ornrubu.^ Personality Inventory and the Cali- 
fornia Test o: Personality in orde-.- to dete:'ii;?i;e i';e pr-be-t 
personal ity of each subject. 

Group A uas treated with the s'lort un m inr a p-riod oi ''0 
weeks and tu^n posl-te-,tcd one ueek later usir.- th,- ^.iiiie i-- 
sti-uments th' t was useH m iUo pre-iest. (;:-.pm-) !^ w.i^ rrt-u'. 
with the extended fofm and one wetk later pt. -t'-t. sUA. iVil- .u- 
ing an interrv, of 19 weeks Cro'ip I> wa^^ -ini-n a s- 
test. 

FiJieer. personality invcntorv \m u • :..J -oi -.r 

tistUMl anaiy-;is. The.se .^raU-s roiiior m. d to tlw .,..^s 
cord dib^-orci iM:io:iale withm ;hf siiM.. r.\<' sets o. -v 
bcoros were ciiioidated by ro:-par:-i^ the j,o^i-te,l< v.iih tl.r 
pre-tests. From thesf difiei 'i'-ore.s 3(» '-t^s* M-.v es nc- • 
generated. TJ:e^. ra::,:..d fro., a t 1.7 (I-.^rilv Ksv^-',.:, 
throu-:>t 2. .2 (Autooomv). Oni:. or:e sr.!;,. {At'tM:'..n t 
2.72) had s::4ni:;carce at the .0.", vol r.t .uni-.-U i.n . r .-'o,., v.,. 
statistical resiiUs it wa^ ronciud-d that th- vo .i...tistuM'iv 
si-r.iiicant d::fe:f>;:ce3 betwi'en tin. t^o mrs:?.-. \\h- i j to 
treat marital hoCord. 

An ;nr,pertion the '^ri/jp nuoji ?. • .s 
in this btudy i;'d:ra:od bolii for«,., ^r.,.|M i 
some posif.ve char...e.s. Ii app-Mr, !uM I'i. 



ea*i:i. 
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I wider rani:e of changes while the extended form produced 
more intense changes on a few of the personal inventory scales. 
The 30 hours of taped sessions lor each group was examined 
to discovpi the ditferunces in the group btructure and the ef- 
lects of theso difterences upon the scores, it was found that 
there were inherent strengths and weaknesses in both group 
structures which were presumed to affect the results. For 
example, the use of time in "warm-up" and the inopportune 
terminations of each session were perceived as weaknesses in 
the short form. There appeared to be a strength m the between 
session time. The major weakness of the extended form was 
the e.Ntreme latigue of the participants and the leader. The 
strength of this form jf treatment lay in that no weekly warm- 
up time was lost and there was no need to terminate at inappro- 
priate points. 

Although the extended form proved no more effective than 
the short form of group psychotherapy in the treatment of mar- 
ital discord, it presents two iraplications important for the de- 
livery of mental health services. First, it presents patients 
with an optional mode of treatment which is capable of produc- 
ing positive change in a shorter pericd of actual time. Second, 
it presents patients with u mode of treatment which may be 
more convenient in terms of simple logistics, such as time, 
baby sitting, and travel. 

The study highlighted several questions which need addi- 
tional research. For example, is the treatment of couples con- 
jointly in group psychotherapy more effective than when the 
individual spouses are treated in separate groups, importance, 
the dynamics, and effects of the between session interaction 
which takes place in the short form, the effects of mild versus 
e.Ntreme fatigue upon group interaction, a:id the effect of com- 
munal meals in the extended form. 
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